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THE CHANGED ONE. 
BY MRS. HBMANS. 

Sister! since I met thee last, 
O'er thy brow a change hath past, 
In the softness of thine eyes 
Deep and sti!l a shadow lies ; 
From thy voice there thrills a tone 
Never to thy childhood known ; 
Thro’ thy soul a storm hath mov’d— 
Gentle sister, thou hast loved ! 


Yes, thy varying cheek hath caught 
Hues too bright from troubled thought ; 
Far along the wandering stream 

Thou art followed by a dream; 

In the woods and vailies lone 

Music haunts thee not thine own ; 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain t 
Sister, thou hast loved in vain! 








Tell me not the tale, my flower ! 

On my bosom pour that shower ! 

Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted ; 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted ; 
Wring not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirred ! 
Home alone can give thee rest— 
Weep, sweet sister, on my breast ! 





THE MOTHER’S HOPE. 


She was my idol. Night and day to scan 
The fine expansion of her form, and mark 
The unfolding mind, like vernal rose-buds, start 
To sudden beauty, was my chief delight. 
To find her fairy footsteps following me— 
Her hand upon my garments—or her lip 
Long sealed to mine—and in the watch of might 
The quiet breath of innocence to feel 
Soft on my cheek—was such a ful] content 
Of happiness, as none but mothers know. 
Her voice was like some tiny harp that yields 
To the slight-finger'd breeze...and as it held 
Long converse with her doll, or kindly soothed 
Her meaning kitten, or with patient care 
Conn‘d o'er her alphabet...but most of all 
Its tender cadence in her evening prayer, 
Thrill’d on the ear like some ethereal tone, 
Heard in sweet dreams... 
But now I sit alone, 

Musing of her...and dew with mournful tears, 
The little robes that once with woman's pride, 
I wrought as if there was a need to deck 
What Gon had made so beautifui. I start 
Half fancying from her empty crib there comes 
A restless sound...and breathes accustom’d words 
“ Hush, hush, Louisa, dearest’... Then I weep, 
As though it were a sin to speak to one 
Whose home is with the angels... 

Gone to Gop ! 
And yet I wish I had not seen the pang 
That wrong her features, nor the ghastly white 
Settling around her lips. I would that Heaven 
Hai takeu its own like some transplanted flower, 
Blooming in all its freshness... 

Gone to Gop! 
Be still, my heart !...what could a mother's prayer, 
In all its wildest extacy of hope, 
Ask for its darling like the bliss of heaven ' 

—_— 


ANDALUSIAN SKETCHES. 
THE BATHS OF MANILBA. 

In the autumn of the year 1828, Gibraltar was visited by a dreadful scourge. 
A pestilence carried off 600 of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and pri- 
vate soldiers in garrison, and 1,400 of the inhabitants. Nearly all the medical 
men, military as well as civil, waged a fierce war of opinion as to whether the 
disease was contagious or non-contagious, imported or indigenous. Few en- 
deavours appeared to be made to discover some successful mode of treatment ; 
hence, one of every three persons attacked died. I had the good fortune to 
Survive, but it was long ere I recovered from the effects of the fever. The 
summer of 1829 found me still an invalid; and, in August, I availed myself of 
a readily-granted short leave of absence, to make an excursion for change of 
air. The baths of Manilba had been suggested to me, and to them I resolved 
“© proceed. Provided with a guide, and of course travelling on horseback, I 
passed through the town of San Roque, continued on the Malaga road, and cros- 
aing the river Guadiaro at a ford, reached a strong fort called the Castle of Sa- 
vanilla, on the shore of the Mediterranean, from which a road turns up to Ma- 
nilba. This town I found to be about twenty-one English miles from Gibral- 
‘ar, lying inland something more than a mile, or as a contrabandista told me in 
3 characteristic mode of computing distance, “ Lejos, desde aqui, el fumar de 
un cigaro”—(distant from hence the emoking of acigar). It is miserably 
poor, but pleasantly situated in the midst of corn-fields and vineyards, crowning 
the summit of a hill, and commanding a fine panoramic view. In one direction 
the eye dwells on a wide expanse of sea, studded with the numerous white /a- 
tine-sail boats, always scudding to and fro. To the westward, the fantastic 
peaks of the rock of Gibraltar are seen over the less elevated summits of the 
Sierra Carbonera. Mount Abyla (Apes’ Hill), Ceuta, and the chain of the 
Lower Atlas form the extreme distance. To the north-east, ranges of lofty 
Mountains bound the view: the most remarkable is the Sierra Bermeja, so 
ealled from its brownish-red hae, and which terminates abruptly in the Mediter- 
rapean, near Estepona. In the fastnesseg of this Sierra, the Moors, under their 
eelebrated leader Feri de Benestepar, made their last stand against the iniqu!- 


tous decree of expulsion by Philip the Second. The mountain, well known at 
Gibraltar as “ The Bermeja,” reac 
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country. A rugged mountain, however, continues to overhang it, and from this 
issue several medicinal springs, the virtues of which itis averred were known 
to, and appreciated by, the Romans; indeed, it is certain that Caesar bathed 
there, The country people invariably call the Baths “ Las Hediondas,” literal- 
ly * The Stinking Springs.” The waters contain iron, hydrogen, and sulphur, 
in various proportions. They have some fame amongst the Spaniards, and the 
spot is much resorted to during the summer and autumn by real and fancied in- 
valids. This has induced some capitalists to build a few lodging buts, an inn, 
bath-houses, and of course a chapel, dedicated to “* Nuestra Senora de los Re- 
medios"’ (our lady of the cures). 

On my arrival f found collected a number of families and persons of all 
classes, chiefly from the towns in Andalusia. I established myself at the inn, 
where tolerable accommodation is to be had. The neighbouring country is sin- 
gularly wild and beautiful. I usually passed the mornings in exploring it. Par- 
tridges and quail were in abundance, and my gun thus procured for me ample 
occupation until the mid-day sun rendered it prudent to return homewards, 


| where a tepid bath and a sies¢a put me in condition to enjoy a savoury and well- 


cooked olla at the table d’héte of my inn. Inthe evenings I joined the general 
assembly of all the visitors, which was in fact held in the streets, under the 
vine-covered trellis-work, extending from the opposite houses, and forming a de- 
licious fragrant screen. 


CCELUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 
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every cur-dog and urchin init, Thus attondpi, | cought refuge in the convent 
of San Juan de Dios. In the confessional, the e Cid learned my story ; 
he granted me absolution for my nomeridtttkinnhaving been absent for so 
many years from the ordinances and ceremonies of the mother church. But the 
good father's Christian charity did not stop hére ; he furnished me with clothes, 
and assigned to me & dormitory in the convem. He further sent fur Don Pablo 


_ Espana, the esertbano of Estepona—a wonderful lawyer, who undertook my cause 


| 





solely from a sense of its justice. 1 engaged and bound myself, however, to 
give him one half of the value of the property recovered, and likewise to defray 
the law charges. Nothing could be more reasonable. The suite lasted for 
years, during which | was supported by my kind protector the priest. At length 
it was decided in my favour; the decree was issued, commanding my uncle to 
deliver over tome my right. Don Pablo and myself set out in joyful mood for 
Olbera. But I was doomed to be persecuted by unkind fortune: my vile relative 
seeing that he must disgorge his plunder, and be for ever exposed to the con- 
tempt of his fellow-townemen, had converted every thing possible into money, 
and had left the place. The decree of the court could not, therefore, be served 
uponhim. This happened at # memorable period—that of the infamous inva- 
sion of Spain by the French, under the orders of Napoleon. My uncle joined 
the invaders, and was, I believe, of infinite service to them as a guide and spy, 


There the higher orders danced (waltzed), whilst those | Indeed it was from his information that the combined expedition of the Spaniards 


of inferior grade grouped around to admire the graceful movements of “the | and English, commanded by your renowned countryman, Lord Blayney, failed 


gentry.” I generally, however, retired early from the gay scene, and returned 
to my apartment at the inn, accompanied by a new acquaintance, whose charac- 
ter and conversation afforded me no little amusement. His name I learsed to 
be Juan de Guzman, but he is only known and spoken of as Tio Juan (uncle 
Jobn). He was a tall, limping, gossiping personage of about sixty, filling the 


responsible and dignified situation of admintstrador (steward, warder, or keeper) | be done, it appeared, towards restoring to me my property, until my uo 
He is the physician, too, of the place, although certainly | forthcoming, or ® 
without pretension to be considered a regular member of the healing art. | court—therefore, t 


of the establishment. 





The traitor afterwards met the fate he deserved; he was put to deathby the in- 
vaders—by the very men be basely served, under the suspicion that he 
about to change sides again and betray them. But to return to myself, ws 
laws in Spain are not administered in a manver which enables suitors to olgein 
justice; the legal functionaries usually reap the whole harvest. Nothinggsould 
was 
al certiheate of bis decease produced. The justi¢ra—the 
possession of my houses and the ga jonging to — 


Nevertheless, he boldly tells you on the very first day of your arrival the spring | me. At this time @@rps of guerillas were forming all over Spgir to act against 


best suited to your complaint, the exact quantity of water your case requires | the detested Fre 


| that you should swallow, and the number of minutes you must daily remain in a 





| abode. 


bath. After a few days’ residence he knows which pair of bright eyes in the 
evening waltz has had the greatest attraction for you, and he will whisper if the 
fair one has smiled or frowned—whether the bouquet of wild flowers exchanged 
betokened hope or disappointment. He knew, or pretended to know and recollect, 
the family secrets of nearly every person of consideration who had visited the 
baths for many past years, and gave me numerous anecdotes of ladies who had 
arrived there ** thin as laths,” and had gone away “ fat as butter-firkins.”’ Some of 
the tales to which I was obliged to listen were long and tedious, and without much 
point, but still his chatter was always in some degree entertaining. He had a 
slight smattering of history, making, however, sad havoc with dates und persons. 
One of his legends, for instance, infurmed me that the Emperor Trajan came to 
“Las Hediondas” under pretence of being cured of some disease, but in reality 
to carry on an amour with a celebrated Moorish beauty, the daughter of the al- 
calde, of the neigtbouring town Of Clzares (ttre Rumen Coearium), I lietened 
to, and laughed at his tales, so that 1 became more and more favoured by old 
Tio Juan. An occasional extra peseda (fifth of a dollar) for himself, delicately 
left in the palm of his hand at our friendly leave-taking, might perhaps have 
aided somewhat in cementing our friendship ; but the great attraction certainly 
was a nightly jorum of whiskey punch, which, notwithstanding his high opinion 
of the mineral waters, he had no objection to add as a rectifier. One evening, 
during our conversation over an extra potion of the seducing beverage | had pre- 

red for him, he gave me a sort of history of himself. 

“ Escucha Usted,” said he, ** Listen. 1 have not always been a bath-keeper. 
I am the son of parents of good family. My father had valuable property in the 
Sierra, and particularly in the town of Benarba, where | was born. He 
had property, too, in various small villages and hamlets which ure studded over 
the wild valley of the *Genal,’ that beautiful river which takes its rise at the 
back of the Bermeja mountains, and empties itself into the Guadiaro about four 
leagues from its mouth. In Atajate, Benadalid, Algatocin, Bealauria, Gena! 
quaci]—*‘ todos nombres de los Moros’ (ali Moorish names)—were houses or gar- 
dens belonging to my father, Don Gaspar de Guzman. We are descended from 
the Moors, and I love to repeat the names of these villages, bearing as they do, 
even at this day, the very Arabic appellations given to them when built by my 
ancestors, They saved their lives and some of their possessions at the period 
of ‘The Expulsion from Spain,’ by having become true converts to our Holy 
Catholic religion. In this delightful valley of the Genal, and in the heart of the 
Sierra, I passed my childhood, my education having been well attended to by 
the friars of the convent of San Geronimo at Guacin. I had just completed my 
fourteenth year when death deprived me, in one short week, uf both my revered 
parents. I was left to the guardianship of my uncle Felipe, alcaide of Olbera, 
to whose residence I was removed. He proved to be a villain! In order to 
possess himself of my property, he administered to me in my daily food a slow 
poison, the secret of which had been handed down in our family, from the first 
entrance into Spain of our race. I was not aware, of course, of his designs. 
His diabolical scheme gradually took effect; my health and intellects became 
impaired. J must soon have fallen a victim had not his proceedings been de- 
tected by my old nurse Ramona, herself a kinswoman and learned in all the 
mysteries of poisonous drugs and antidotes. She dared not, however, denounce 
the traitor, or even watn me of his plans; yet did this faithful creature so far 
counteract them, as to induce me secretly to wear next my heart a talisman 
which acted as a sure preservative against the effects of poison. Aji esta,” 
said Tio Juan, prodocing to my view what appeared to be a small piece of 
sbrivelled discoloured parchment. ‘ This ie it,” continoed he; * it is part of 
the skin of a wild black dog which bad not a spot of white about him. The 
animal, when in perfect health, was killed near Alhama by a single blow with a 
stick blessed by a holy man, a descalzado, » wandering barefoot monk of the 
monastery of ‘ Nuestra Lenora de los Remedios.’ Ya esta en el ciclo! (He is now in 
heaven!) Before the kindness of my nurse had procured fur me this never-fail- 
ing protection, my health and the powers of my mind had been somewhat af- 
fected. Thanks, however, to the friendly dog shin, I survived, most probably 
to the great surprise of my uncle. When I attained the age of twenty-one, he 
refused to make over to me my property on the plea of my being an idiot, and in 
the opinion that I was euch, I fear be was supported by most of the townspeo- 
ple, who judged me only by my wretched appearance. I did not, however, 
tamely submit. I loudly prociained his villany—his treachery—and disclosed 
the means by which I had avoided the death intended for me. But, alas! the 
greater number of those to whom I related my wrongs, considered my statement 
as indeed the raving of a madman. To save myself now from Felipe’s certain 
vengeance, I fled from the town, and sought refuge in the mountains. I estab- 
lished myself in yon wild Sierra, just above these baths. A cavern was my 
At first I eubsisted upon roote and wild fruit; then 1 became known to 
the kind goatherds, who charitably gave me, from time to time, bread and millet, 


hes a height of more than 6,000 feet above | and occasionally some rude articles of dress. Daily | descended the mountain 
whea seen from our rock, with the range of | to these springs, where I bathed and drank to allay my thirst 


At that period 


de Senne Se ae groand (the Sierra Marabella, and the snow-capped Pico | there were not any buildings. The spot was rarely visited, and then only by 


it has not the appearance of that elevation. 
are many valuable mines of silver and copper, 
eiansand Romans. They are now tutally neglected 
terprise prevent the Spaniar: 
prekension of insecurity tot 
m Spain, operat 


Js availing themselves of these riches, and the ap- 
he persons and property of mercantile foreigners 
: eS against speculators making any attempt to work the mines 
ns he Baths of Manilba are abo st one mile and a half north from the town 
pm en situate on the right bank of a rapid torrent, which, confined, during 
* upper part of ite course, to a deep rocky fissure, 


| intellects recovered their origina) vigour 


In the Sierras | curious travellers as a place celebrated in the time of the Romans. It must have 
which were known to the Pheni- | been about five years that I lived this life. The waters, of the virtues of which 
Want of capital and en- | I was then ignorant, had gradaally and almost imperceptibly worked a wonder- 


fal cure upow me. All the effects of the poison I had taken before wearing the 
talisman (for that administered to me afterwards was powerless) vanished. My 
I became sensible that the life of a 
savage was unbecoming my station and claims ] quitted the cave, and pro- 
ceeded to Estepona. My appearance, you will conceive, was singular enough ; 


‘ 


here gaiao a more open | and you cannot wonder that on my entrance into the town | was followed by 








I joined a band of serranos (mountaineers) and we per- 
formed good service to our beloved country. 1 war soon chosen Reck- 
less of life, I did some daring deeds ; besides, my knowledge of the goat-paths 
and hiding places in the Sierra, acquired during my five years’ residence ip it, 
gave me great advatitages. After a period, my party of guerilias whe posted 
conveniently to the town of Olbera, in which I established my head-quarters, 
and from whence we directed our operations against the convoys and 

ments of French troops which occasionally ventured to move between 

and Ronda. Most I confess that I had another motive for being so frequently 
in Olberat Don Carlos Archoval, the alcalde, the worthy successor te mypun- 
worthy uncle, had epdaughter. She was indeed a moentain almacen 
de gracias ; but not attempt to describe her. Amonget all the beauties of 
Andalusia you may looked upon, you cannot bave bebeld her equal , I can 
scarcely even Now r her name—it was Concha. 1 mart your «ite af 
pity and incredulity ; true. ‘There is no accounting for the fancies 
and taetoo of woman—l was not an unsuccéééful suitor, Our anign » 
was to be delayed until more peaceful times: np matter—let me my 
narrative. If] were to relate to you the various defeats these rovbere 

at the hands of my band, the summer would not be long enough to enable me to 
finish my tale. I kept no regular account, but I can swear that, with my own good 
gun and knife, I sent to ‘El Infierno’ at least one hundred of the scoundrels. T 
must recount one of my adventures It wae, I think, about the commencement 
of the epring of 1810 that I was in Olbera, awaiting the return of some scoute 
who had heen sent to learn the movements of the enemy. We guerillas wore 
no uniform ; the usual brown dress of the — = — I was 
chatting one morning with my good friend the alcalde, when a neman ac- 
quainted us thata Frans officer was entering the place, demanding billets and 
refreshments for a corps which was following. We hastily pet on our cloaks, 
and sallied forth. At the end of the Calle-ancha(Broad-street), we encountered 
a young officer in the French uniform, covered with dust, and mounted vpon a 
horse exhibiting extreme fatigue. Don Carlos addressed bim ; and the Freneh- 
man replied in Spanish, which he spoke fluently, demanding if the town wae 
‘loyal and well-disposed 1! '—* Undoubtedly,’ replied the alcalde i* the people of 
Olbera will give you a good reception—they esteem highly the Freneh.’ I did 
not enter into the jesting humour of my friend, although I knew bim to be any 
thing but an afrancesado, the name we gave to those traitors in Spain who fa- 
voured the invaders. I coldly asked the Frenchman how many of his country- 
men were following. ‘Two hundred,’ he replied, but in such a tone of hesi- 
tation, that I at once felt persuaded that it was an exaggerated number. He did 
not seem disposed to confer further with me, bot turned with a haughty com- 
manding air to Don Carlos, handing to bim « paper. It was @ decree, signed by 
the intruder king Joseph Napoleon, ordering all the constituted authorities in 
Spain to receive with proper respect and attention their good friends the French 
troops. *‘ This shall be obeyed,’ said the alcalde. We had been surrounded 
during the pariey by a number of the inhabitants, whose countenances did not 
evince much {nendly feeling towards the stranger, and which he evidently ob- 
served. He appeared, however, somewhat re-assured by the demeanour of Don 
Carlos, and dismounting from his horse, we conducted him to the plaza (the 
square), where billets were made ont for the numbers he stated to be advancing. 
In about an hour bis detachment arrived at the outskirts of the town, and I, ase 
volunteer guide, accompanied him to meet it I found, as I] had expected, - 
the boasted two hundred were about eighty dragoons, tired and dispirited a 
their long and painful mountain march. After a short consultation LT aaa 
officers, | was informed that they resolved not to incommode the os 

loyal inhabitants of Olbera,’ but that they would bivousc on the ae pom they 
now were, and occupy @ small farm-yard and house near the road. — 
prove of this arrangement, as it was my intention to have called in -— - 
during the evening, and in the course of the night to dispatch every one - 
French; I therefore said all in my power to induce them to —- 
very comfortable lodgings we had prepared, but without avail. i was y 
dismissed, and ordered to send, as soon 4 possible, provisions. ‘An ox 
must at all events be forthcoming,’ said the officer, ‘and we shell then —~ 
demand any forther supply of beef.’ I was on my return to oo 
consult with Don Carlos, when I was in the perrew 
(Green-street}, by a wretched borico, which had fallen under an —- 
load of chopped straw, and was expiring from fatigue. ‘ Com pore _- 
Francescs’ (meat for the French), said I to the idlers who were ‘ae 
The skin was s00n stripped from the dead animal, and the queens, _ 
town butcher and carried to the dragoons. It was eagerly received, —_ 
ingcommenced. Towards evening J strolled to the French ewe eel 
vaders were et their meal, certainly making wry faces, and uttering — — 
not complimentary to the beef of Olvera. A crowd from the — See 
bled, and some one shouted, * Ye are eating asser’-flesh oer se 
would have been instantly avenged ; but 1 was passed by  eaeretity se 
that it would be impossible to effect any serious injary 1° the Frene oomentng 
their occupancy of the position outside the town, I employed miyeew aan 
for them a warm reception on their march. They movoted, 

" ver lias, and such of the 
road for Ronda before day-break; i had placed my @ " sahounaae 
inhabitants who had fire-arms, along the upper crag* of the mou 

e nearly # league before our 
ing the veal. We ~~ - M of th " borne at once their just fate! I 
fire opened spon thom aa ae e sentan invader to his 
{ josded and fired five times. and each discharg ; 
rs those who escaped this deadly attack. Cae pon ee 
tion. and taking. by chance, the road to Seteni!, avord r - oe 
my band. Bot for this, not a man could bave oe a or nar 
of this last-named village hung wpon their rear, cut o 
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moat fatigued. Scarcely thirty out of the eighty dragoons who were at Olbera, 
« ay d ° 

pene he -wored thus prolix in recounting to you this affair, because ep ~—_ 
talked of and applauded at the time , and the enemy had amerwane ca Ao 
venge! Nothing of moment oecurred for many weeks subrequen Se aeniad 
I then ventured with a small party close to Ronda, for tt © purpoe fat ons 
off a convoy of provisions We fell upon it and had killed or oa mo “| 
tire escort, when we were attacked by a strong force which net Oe fought 
support of the foragers, a d escaped the observation of our scouts Pye: 
desperately, but were overpowered. Myself and three ones hs + 
vived, and all of us badly wounded We were conveyed ——— od ~re 
and there thrown into a dongeon , our wounds undressed and unat rp te 
vertheless we all four lived, although sad cripples ; even how yee * “6. Picaas 
lame. At length we were restored tu liberty. The Serranos arta ” ta 
out of Ronda and of the Sierra. ‘Thendid I find that all the misery - bey cont 
vious misfortunes was but asadrop of water into the ocean compere = 7 aden 
now fell upon me. Amongst our deliverers were several of the — , ‘ +e ro 
From them I learned that soon after my capture, @ column of infantry ee a 
sent by the French general, commanding at Seville, to revenge, W — y 
termed, the cold-blooded slaughter of their countrymen near our eat) eo 
bly indeed did they perform their mjssion ! They sacked and p —- re s ~ 
place :—they inflicted a cruel death upon my friend and intended lath ig? aw, 
the alcalde, and ——., his danghter, was dishonoured! She was of true ota 
ish descent. She did notsurvive. With her own hand ehe gave beragt the 
death-wound, but not before she had stabbed to the heart the vi lain peng ot 

| was no longer able to serve ; my wounds utterly incapacit med ite ans ” 
heart was nearly broken. With my helpless companions I reached | pdt o 
Manilba, where we were assisted and supported by the ch aritable inhal awe 
We crawled daily to these springs. drinking and bathing The virtues of these 
waters are great, We all of us recovered. Observe how little of my lameness 

' 

rene When peace was re-established, and Ferdinand, our rightful tame ~- 
turned to his country, I endeaygured to recover my property, bot in — hac 
all been dold by the Justiciay Goring the ‘ troubled times, and they tenderec re 
as balance of the proceeds, twotdouMoons, thirty-two dollars The remainder, 
it was averred, had gone to defray the ungyordable law expenses; amongst which 
the eharge of my old acquaintance Dog Pablo Espaiio, of Estepona, was no 
aan time, a speculator from Gibraltar built these houses and bath-rooms ; 
and, as no one could testify to the wonderful cures performed by the waters bet- 
ter than myself, 1 was appointed administrador, an office I have now held for 
many years. I enjoy perfect health I attribute this entirely to the waters 
‘ Nunca bebo otra cosa’ (1 never drink any other liquid,” concluded the old man, 
entirely forgetting the nightly jorums of toddy in which he had indulged himself 
since I had been favoored with his acquaintance 

I remained a mouth at Manilla; and if I could not say, with Tio Juan, that 
I was completely restored to health, yet I certainly had very much recovered 
I can safely recommend to any travelier in the south of Spain, or brother otficer 
stationed at Gibraltar, an occasional visit to these baths. The “Tio” is still 
there. When the baggage-mule is loading, let not a small supply of ferintosh be 
forgotten, and the chatter of the old guerilla will wile away many an an of, 
perhaps, an otherwise dull evening Ju 

—~—>— 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 
py THE AUTHOR OF PETER simrLe.—{ Continued from the last Allinon.} 


next day, being Sunday, as usual, | went to see the Domine and Mr. 
Turngull, I arrived at the school just as all the boye were filing off, two and 














two, fom charch, the advance led by the usher, and the rear brought up by the 
Domine person, and I accompanied them 
and out of spirits—hardly exchanging & word with me during our walk. When 
the service was*bver, he ordered the usher to take the boys home, and remained 
with me in the ehugeh vard—surveying the tombstones and océfsionally muttering 
to higpself t last the congregation dispersed, and we were alone. 

« Little did’'T think, Jacob,” said he, at last, “that when I bestowed such 
care upon thee in thy childhood, | should be rewarded as I have been. Little 
did I think that it would be to the boy who was left destitute, that I should pour 
out my when afflicted, and find in him that sympathy which I have long lost, 
by the removal Of those who were once my friends. Yes, Jacob, those who 
were known to me in my youth, those few in whom I confided, and leant upon, 
are now lying bere in crombling dust, and the generation hath passed away, and 
I now rest upon thee, my son, whom I have directed in the right path, and who 
hast, by the blessing of God, continued to walk straight in it Verily thou art 
a solace to me, Jacob, and though young in years, I feel that in thee I have 
received a friend, a#d one that [ may confide in. Bless thee, Jacob! bless 
thee, my boy, and before | am laid with those who have gone before me, may 1 

ee thee preeyervus and happy. Then I will sing the Nyne dimittis—then will 
Say, * Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in poses.” ~* 
* I am happy, sir,” replied I, to Wear you say that I am of any cumfuce to 


you, | traly grateful for al! xour kindness to me; but J wish you did not 
require comfort.” 


* Jacob, in what part of a man's life does he not require comfort and consola- 
tion; yea, even from the time, when as a child, he buries his weeping face 
in his mother’s lap, till the hour that summons him to his account! Not that I 
consider this world to be, as many have described it, a ‘ vale of tears.’ No, 
Jacob, it is a beautiful world, a glorious world, and would be a happy world, if we 
would only restrain those senses and those passions with which we have been 
endowed, that we may fully enjoy the beauty, the variety, the inexhaustible 
bounty of a gracious Heaven. All was made for enjoyment and for happiness, 
but it is we ourselves who, by excess, defile that which otherwise were pure 
Thus, the famting traveller may drink wholesume and refreshing draughts from 
the bounteous overflowing spring, but should he rush heedlessly into it, he 
rmouddies the source, and the waters are those of bitterness. Thus, Jacob, was 
wine given to cheer the heart of man, yet didst not thou witness me, thy pre- 
ceptor, debased by intemperance? Thus, Jacob, were the affections implanted 
in us as a source of sweetest happiness, such as those which now yearn in my 
breast towards thee ; yet hast thou seen me, thy preceptor, by yielding to the 
infatuation and imbecility of threescore years, doat, in my folly, upon a maiden, 
and torn the sweet affections into a source of misery and anguish.” I answered 
not, for the words of the Domine made a strong impression upon me, and I was 
weighing them in my mind. “Jacob,” continued the Domine, after a pause, 
“next to the book of life, there is no subject of contemplation more salutary 
than the book of death, of which each stone now around us may be considered 
as @ page, and each page contains a lesson. Read that which is now before us 
It would appear hard that an only child should have been torn away from its 
doting parents, who have thus imperfectly expressed their anguish on the tomb ; 
it would appear hard that their delight, their solace, the object of their daily care, 
of their waking thoughts, of their last imperfect recollections as they sank into 
sleep, of their only dreams, should thus have been taken from them; vet did ] 
know them, and Heaven was just and merciful. ‘The child had weaned them 
from their God—they lived but in him, they were without God in the world 
The child alone had their affections, and they had been lost, had not He in bis 
mercy removed it. Come this way, Jacob.”’ [ followed the Domine till he stood 
before another tombstone in a corner of the churchyard. “This stone, Jacob, 
marks the spot where lie the remains of one who was my earliest and dearest 
friend—for in my youth I had friends. because I had anticipations, and little 
thought that it would have pleased God that I should do my duty in that station 
to which I have been called. He had one fault, which proved a source of misery 
through life, and was the cause of an untimely death. He was of a revengeful 
disposition. He never forgave an injury, forgetting, poor sinful mortal, for how 
much he had need to be forgiven. He-quarretied with his relations, he was shot 
in a duel with his friend. I mention this, Jacob, as a lesson to thee, not that I 
feel myself worthy to be thy preceptor, for | am humbled, but out of kindness 
and love towards thee, that I might persuade thee to correct that fault in thy 
disposition.” 

“ T have already made friends with Mr. Drummond, sir,’ 
your admonition shall not be thrown away.”’ 

**Hast thou, Jacob? then is iy mind much relieved. | trust thou wilt no 


longer stand in thine own light, but accept the offers which, in the fullness of his 
heart to make redress, he may make unto thee.” 


“* Nay, sir, I cannot promise that ; 
livelihood.” 

* Then hear me, Jacob, for the spirit of prophecy is on me ; the time will 
come when thou shalt bitterly repent. Thou hast received an education by mr 
unworthy endeavours, and hast been blessed by Providence with talents far above 
the situation in life to which thou wouldst so tenaciously adhere; the time will 
come when thou will repent, yea, bitterly repent. Look at that marble monv- 
ment with the arms so lavishly emblazoned upon it. That, Jacob, is the tomb 
of a proud man, whose career is well known to me. He was in straitened 
circumstances, yet of gentle race—but like the steward in the scriptare, “* werk 
he could not, to beg he was ashamed.” 
but his pride forbade him. 
him. He might have wedded himself to 
escutcheon, and his. pride forbade him. He did 
children poverty. He died, and the little he 
children’s necessities to build this record to bis dust 
would check that honest pride, which will 
actions. 


‘answered I, “ but still 


I wish to be independent and earn my own 


He might have prospered in the world, 


wealth and beauty, 


Do not suppose that | 
prove a safeguard from unworthy 
I only wish to check that undoe pride which wi 


pects. Jacob, that which thou termest independence is nought but pride.” 


‘The Domine appeared melancholy | 


I could not acknowledge that I agreed with the Domine, although something 
in my breast told me that be was not wrong. I made no answer. The Domne 
continued to muse—at last he again spuke. 

“Yes; it is a beautiful world; for the Spirit of Godis on it. At the break- 
ing up of chaos it came over the waters, and hath since remained with us, every 
where, but invisivle. Weece his hand in the variety and the beauty of creation, 


| but his Spirit we see not ; yet do we feel it in the still small voice ef conscience, | 
| whieh would lead us into the right path —Now, Jacob, we must return, for I 


have the catechism and collects to attend to.” 

I took Jeave of the Domine, and went to Mr. Turnbull’s, to whom I gave ap 
account of what had passed since I last saw him. He was much pleased with 
my reconciliation with the Drummonds, and interested about the young lady to 
whom appertained the tin box in his possession. “I presume, Jacob, we shall 
now have the mystery cleared up.”’ % 

“1 have not told the gentleman that we have possession of the box,” replied I. 

“No; bot you told the young lady, you silly fellow; and do you think she will 
keep it a secret from bim!t” 

* Very true, I had forgotten that.” 

** Jacob, I wish you to go to Mr. Drummond's and see them again; you 
ought to do so.” J hesitated. ‘ Nay, I shall give you a fair opportunity with- 
Out wounding that pride of yours, sir,” replied Mr. Turnbull; “1 owe him 
some money for some wine be purchased for me, and I shall send the cheque 
by you.” 

To this I assented, as I was not sorry of an opportunity of seeing Sarah. 
I dined with Mr. Turnboll, who was alone, his wife being on a visit to a re- 
lation in the country. He again offered me his advice as to giving up the pro- 
feasion of a waterman; but if I did not hear him with so much impatience as 
before, nor use so many arguments against it, I did not accede to his wishes, 
and the subject was dropped. Mr. Turnbull was satisfied that my resistance was 
weakened, and hoped in time to have the effect which he desired. When I went 
home, Mary told me that Tom Beazeley had been there, that his wherry was 
building, that his father had given up the lighter, and was now on shore very 
busy in getting up his board to attract customers, and obtain work in his new 
occupation. 

I had not launched my wherry next morning, when down came the young 
gentleman to whom I had despatched the letter. ‘ Faithful,” said he, ** come to 
the tavern with me; I must have some conversation with you.” I followed him ; 
and as soon 48 we were in & room, he said, “ First let me pay my debt, for I owe 
you mach ;” and he laid five guineas on the table. ‘J find from Cecilia that 
you have posssessiun of the tin case of deeds which have been so eagerly 
sought after by both parties. Why did you not say so? And why did you not 
tell me that it was you whum I hired on the night when I was so unfortunate : je 

**T considered the secret as belonging to the young lady, and, having told her, 
I left itto her discretion to make you acquainted or not, as she pleased.” 

«It was thoughtful and prudent of you at all events, although there was no 
occasion for it. Nevertheless [am pleased that you did so, and it proves you to 
be trustworthy. Now tell me, who is the gentleman who was with you in the 
boat, and who has charge of the box! Observe, Faithful, I do not intend to de- 
mand it. I shall tell him the facts of the case in your presence, and then leave 
him to decide whether he will surrender up the papers to the other party, orto 
me, Can you take me there now!” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied I, “I can, if you please; I will pall you up in half an 
hoor. The house ts at the river's side.” 

The young gentleman leaped into my wherry, and we were in less than the 
time I bad mentioned, in the parlour of Mr. Turnbull. I will not repeat the 
previous conversation, but give the outline of the young man’s story. 

** The gentleman who prevented my taking off the young lady is uncle to both 


father was a major in the army. He died when I was young, and my mother is 
still alive, and is sister to Lady Auburn. The father and mother of Cecilia are 
both dead. He went out to India to join his brother, another uncle of whom I 
shall speak directly. He has now been dead three years, and out of the four 
brothers there is only one left, my uncle, with whom Cecilia is living. and whose 
christian name is Henry. He wasa lawyer by profession, but he purchased a 
patent place, which he still enjoys. My father, whose name was William, died 
in very moderate circumstances; but still he Jeft enough for my mother to live 
upon, and to educate me properly. I was brought up to the law under my uncle 
Henry, with whom, for some years, I resided, Cecilia’s father, whose name 
was Edward, had left nothing; he had ruined himself in England, and had gone 
out tu India at the request of my uncle there, whose name was James, and who 
had amassed a large fortune. Soon after the death of Cecilia's father, my uncle 





He might have made friends. but his pride forbade | companied us. 


mar thy foture pros-| 


James came home on furlough, for he held a very high and lucrative situation 


under the Company. A bachelor from choice, he was still fond of young people ; | 


and having but one nephew and one niece to leave his money to, as soon as he 
arrived with Cecilia, whom he brought with him, he was most anxious to see 
me. He therefore took up bis quarters with my uncle Henry, and remained with 
him during his sojourn in England; but my uncle James was of a very cold and 
capricious temper. He liked me best because I was a hoy. and one day declared 
I chould bo his heir. The next day he would alter his intention, and declare that 
Cecilia, of whom he was very fond, should inherit every thing. If we affronted 
him, for at the age of sixteen as a boy, and fourteen as a girl, worldly prospects 
were little regarded, he would then declare that we should not be a shilling the 
better for his money. With him, money was every thing: it was his daily theme 
of conversation, his only passion; and he valued and respected people in 
proportion to what they were supposed to possess. With these feelings he 
demanded for himself the greatest deference from Cecilia and me as his expectant 
heirs. This he did not receive ; but on the whole he was pleased with us, and 
after remaining three years in England, he returned to the East Indies. I had 
heard him mention to my uncle Henry his intention of making his will, and 


done or not. At all events, my uncle Henry took care that! should not be in 


and J was working in his office. It was not until aftermy uncle James returned 
to India that he gave up business, and purchased the patent place which I men- 
tioned. Cecilia was left with my uncle Henry, and as we lived in the same 
house, our affections, as we grew up, ripened into love. We often used to 
laugh at the threats of my uncle James, and agree that whoever might be the 
fortunate one to whom he left his property, we would go halves, and share it 
equally. 

“In the meantime I still followed up my profession in another house, in which 
I at present ama partner. Four years after the return of my uncle James to 
India, news came home of his death ; but it was also stated that no will could be 
found, and it was supposed that he died intestate. Of course my uncle Henry 
succeeded as heir-at4aw to the whole property, and thus were the expectations 


and hopes of Cecilia and of myself dashed to the ground. 


But this was not 
the worst of it 


my uncle, who had witnessed ovr feelings for each other, and 
had made no comment, as soon as he was in possession of the property, intimated 
to Cecilia that she should be bis heiress, provided that she married according 
to his wishes; and pointed out to her that a fortune such as she might expect 


plainly told me that he thought it advisable that I should find lodgings for myself, 
and not be any longer an inmate in the same house as was my cousin, as no 


dened at this intimation, I quitted the house; but at the same time the idea of 
my uncle James having made a will still pressed upon me, as I called to mind 
what I heard him say to my uncle Henry previous to his sailing for India. There 
was a box of deeds and papers, the very box now in your possession, which my 
uncle invariably kept in his bed-room. I felt convinced that the will, if not de- 
| stroyed, (and I did not believe my uncle would dare to commit an act of felony,) 
| was in that box. Had I remained in the house, I would have found some means to 

have opened it; but this was no longer possible. I communicated my suspicions 
to Cecilia, and begged her to make the attempt, which wuuld be more easy, as 


my uncle would not suspect her of being bold enough to venture it, even if she 
| had saspicion 





keys opon his dressing-table when he came down to breakfast, and went out with- 
out missing them. Cecilia discovered them, and opeaed the box; and amongst 
other parchments found a document labelled outside as the will of our uncle 
} James; but women understand little about these things, and she was in such 
| trepidation for fear that my uncle should return, that she could not examine very 
; minutely. As it was, my uncle did return for his keys just as she had locked 
the box, and placed the keys upon the table. He asked her what she was doing 
there, and she made some excuse. He saw the keys on the table, and whether 
| suspecting her, for she coloured up very much, or afraid that the attempt might 
be made at my suggestion, he removed the box and locked it up in a closet, the 


key of which, I believe, he left with his banker in town. When Cecilia wrote 


to me an account of what had passed, I desired her to find the means of opening 


| fected, for the key of another closet fitted the lock exactly. 

| her to put herself under my protection, with the determination that we would | 
marry immediately ; and we had so arranged, that the tin box was to have ac- 
You are aware. sir, how urfortonately our plan turned out—at 


| convinced from the great anxiety shown by my uncle Henry to recover it. Sir 
| the loss, he has been in a state of agitation which has worn h 
} He feels that his only chance is, that the watermen employed mi 

open the hor, expecting to find money in it, and 
| stroyed the papers to avoid detectior If s 


ce 
m to a shadow. | 


have broken 






being disapp 


ted, have de 


ich had been the case, and it might 


of us. Weare therefore first cousins. Our family name is Wharncliffe. My | 


leaving it with him before he sailed; but I was not certain whether it had been | 


the way; for at that time my uncle carried on his profession as a lawyer, | 


would warrant the alliance of the first nobleman in the kingdom; and he very | 


good would result from it. Thus, sir, were we not only disappointed in our hopes, | 
bat thwarted in our affections, which had for some time been exchanged. Mad- | 


Cecilia promised, and one day my uncle fortunately left his | 


have heen, had it not fallen into such good hands, be then would have obtained 
hie only wish, thatof the destruction of the will, although not by bis hands 
Now, sir. I have given you a full and honest account of the affair, and leave you 
to decide how to act ” 

“If yuu leave me to decide, I shall do it very quickly,” replied Mr Torn- 
bull. “A box has fallen into my bands, and I do not know who is the owner. | 


shal] open it, take a list of the deeds it contains, and advertise them in the T 


mes 
and other newspapers. 


If your dead uncle's will is in it, it will of course be ad- 
| vertised with the others, and, afier such publicify, your uncle He ory will not 
venture, I presume, to say a word, but be too Bla not to he « xposed ” 
| Mr. Turnbull ordered a locksmith to be summoned, and the tin box was ¢ pened. 
| It contained the document of the uncle's purchase of the patent place 
| courts, and some other papers, but it also contained the parchment so much 
| looked after—the last will and testament of James Wharncliffe, Esq., dated 
| two months previous to his quitting England. ‘I think,” observed Mr. Turp- 
| bull, “that incase of accident, it may be as weil that this will should be read 
| before witnesses. You observe, it is witnessed by Henry Wharncliffe, with 
two uthers. Let us take down their names.” 

The will was read by young Wharncliffe, at the request of Mr Turnbull, 
Strange to say, the deceased bequeathed the whole of his property to bis nephew, 
William Wharneliffe, and his neice, Cecilia, provided they married ; if they did 
not, they were left £20,000 each, and the remainder of the fortune to go to the 
first male child born after the marriage of either neice or nephew. To his bro- 
ther, the sum of £10,000 was bequeathed, with a liberal arrangement, to be paid 
out of the estate, as long as his neice lived with him. ‘The will was read, and 
returned to Mr. Turnbull, who shook hands with Mr. Wharncliffe, and congra- 
tulated him. 

“IT am indebted so much to you, sir, that I can hardly express my gratitude, 
bat I am still more indebted to this intelligent lad, Faithiul. You must no 

longer be a waterman, Faithful,’’ and Mr. Wharncliffe shook my hand. I made 

| no answer to the latter observation, for Mr. Turnbull had fixed his eye upon me. 

| I merely said that | was very happy to have been of use to bim. 

* You may truly say, Mr. Wharncliffe,” observed Mr. Tarnbull, “that your 
future prosperity will be through his means, and, as it appears by the will that 


you have £25,000 per annum safe in the funds, I think you ought to give a prize 
wherry, to be rowed for every year.” 


m the 


—E 
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transaction.” 


| 
; | “And I will take that,” replied I, “for a receipt in full for my share in the 


“ And now,” said Mr. Turnbull, interrupting Mr. Wharncliffe, who was about 
|} to answer me, “it appears to me that it may be as well toavoid any exposure—the 
case istooclear. Call upon your uncle—state in whose hands the documents 
are—tel!| him that he must submit to your terms, which are, that he proves the 
will, and permits the marriage immediately, and that no more will be said on the 
subject. He, as a lawyer, knows how severely and disgracefully be might be pu- 
nished for what he has done, and will be too happy now to accede to your terms, 
In the mean time, I keep possession of the papers, for the will shall never leave 
my hands, until it is lodged in Doctors’ Commons.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe could not but approve of this judicious arrangement, and we 
| separated ; aud not to interfere with my narrative, I may as well tell the reader 
} at once, that Mr. Wharncliffe’s uncle bowed to circumstances, pretended to re- 

joice at the discovery of the will, never mentioned the loss of his tin-box, put the 
hand of Cecilia into that of William, and they were married one month after the 
J meeting at Mr. Turnbull's, which | have now related. 

The evening was so far advanced before this council of war was over, that I 

was obliged to defer the delivery of the cheque to Mr. Drummond until the next 


|day. I left about eleven o'clock and arrived at noon; when I knocked at the 
door the servant did not know me. 
* What did you want?” 


“I wanted to speak with Mrs. or Miss Drummond, and my name is Faith- 
ful.” 


He desired me to sit down in the hall, while he went up, ‘and wipe your 
shoes, my lad.’ I cannot say that I was pleased at this command, as I may call 


SS 


| 


| it, but he returned, desiring me to walk up, and I followed him. 
| I found Sarah alone ia the drawing-room. 


** Jacob, I'm so glad to see you, and I'm sorry that you were made to wait be- 
low, but 





if people who can be otherwise, will be watermen, it is not our fault. 
The servants only judge by appearances.” 

I felt annoyed for a moment, but it was soon over. I sat down by Sarah, and 
talked with her for some time. 

‘The present I had to make you was a purse of my own knitting, to put your 
—errnings in,” said she, laughing ; and then she held up her finget in mockery, 
| crying, ‘* Boat, sir; boat, sir. Well, Jacob, there’s nothing like independence 
after all, and you must not mind my laughing at you.” 
| ‘I donot heed it, Sarah,” replied 1; (but I did mind it very much ;) “ there 
| isno disgrace.” 
| ** None whatever, I grant; but a want of ambition which I cannot understand. 
| However, let us say no more about it.” 

Mrs. Drummond came into the room and greeted me kindly. ‘ When can 
you come and dine with us, Jacob’ Will you come on Wednesday?” 


*O mamma! he can’t come on Wednesday ; we have company on that 
day.”’ 


‘So we have, my dear, I had forgotten it; but on Thursday we are quite 
alone: will you come on Thursday, Jacob?” 
I hesitated, for I felt it was because I was a waterman that I was not admit- 


ted to the table where I had been accustomed to dine at one time, whoever might 
be invited. 


* Yes, Jacob,’ 


, 


said Sarah, coming to me, ‘it must be Thursday, and you 
must not deny us; for although we have greater people on Weduesday, the party 
that day will not be so agreeable to me as your company on Thursday.” 

The last compliment from Sarah decided me, and I accepted the invitation. 
, Mr. Drummond came in, and J delivered to him Mr. Turnbull's cheque. 


He was 
very kind, but said |ittle further than he was glad | had promised to dine with them 


on Thursday. The footman came in and announced the carriage at the door, 
and this was a signal for me to take my leave. Sarah, as che shook hands with 
me, laughing, asserted that it was not considerate in them to detain me any longer, 
as | must have lost half a dozen good fares already ; ‘*So go down to your boat, 
pull off your jacket, and make up for lost time,”’ continued she ; “ one of these 
days, mamma and I intend to go on the water, just to patronize you.” 
ed, and went away, but I was cruelly mortified. 
because I was a waterman 


I Jaugh- 
I could not be equal to them, 
The sarcasm of Sarah was not lost upon me; still 
there was so much kindness mixed with it that I could: not be angry with her. 
On the Thursday I went there, as agreed ; they were quite alone; friendly and 
attentive ; but still there was a degree of constraint which communicated itself 
tome. After dinner Mr. Drummond said very little ; there was no renewal of 
offers to take me into his employ, nor any inquiry as to how I got on in the pro- 
fession which I had chesen. On the whole, I found myself uncomfortable, and 
| was glad to leave early, nor did I feel at all inclined to renew my visit. I ought 

to remark, that Mr. Drummond was now moving ina very different sphere than 
| when I first knew him. He was consignee of several large establishments 

abroad, and was making a rapid fortune. His establishment was also on a very 
different scale, every department being appointed with luxury and elegance. Ae 
I pulled up the river, something within my breast told me that the Domine’s 
| prophecy would turn out correct, and that I should one day repent of my having 


| refused the advances of Mr. Drummond—nay, I did not exactly know whether 
| I did not, even at that moment, very much doubt the wisdom of my asserting 
| my independence. 

And now, reader, that I may not surfeit you with an uninteresting detail, you 
| must allow more than a year to pass away before I recommence my narrative. 
| The events of that time I shall sum up in one or two pages. The Domine 
| continued the even tenor of his way—blew his nose and handled his rod with 
| as much effectasever. I seldom passed a Sunday without paying him a visit 
| and benefiting by bis counsel. Mr. Turnbull, always kind and considerate, but 
| gradnally declining in health, having never recovered from the effects of his 

submersion under the ice. Of the Drummonds | saw but little ; when we did 
meet, I was kindly received, bot I never volunteered a call, and it was usually 
| from a message through Tom, that I went to pay my respects. Sarah had 
| grown a very beautiful girl, and the well-known fact of Mr. Drummond's 

wealth, and her being an only daughter, was an introduction to a circle much 
higher than they had been formerly accustomed to. Every day, therefore, 
the disparity increased, and I felt less inclined to make my appearance at their 
house 
Stapleton, as usual, coutinued to smoke his pipe and descant upon human 
natur. Mary bad grown into a splendid woman, but coquettish as ever. Poor 
Tom Beazeley was fairly entrapped by her charms, and was a constant attendant 
| upon her, but she played him fast and loose—one time encouraging and smiling 
| on him, at anether rejecting and flouting him. Still, Tom persevered, for he 
was fascinated, and having returned me the money advanced for his wherry, he 


the closet, that we might gain possession of the box; and this was easily ef- | expended all his earnings on dressing himself smartly, and making presents to 
I then persuaded | her 


She had completely grown out of any control from me, and appeared to 
have a pleasure in doing every thing she knew that I disapproved ; still, we 
were on fair friendly terms as inmates of the same house. 


Old Tom Beazeley’s board was up, and he had met with great success ; and 


but there was no} least, so far unfortunately, that I lost, as I thought, not only Cecilia, but the tin | all day he might be seen hammering at the bottoms of boats of every descrip- 
marry, and entail upon his} box, containing, as I expect, the will of my uncle, of which I am more than ever | tion, and heard at the same time, lightening his labour with bis variety of song. 
possessed was taken from hie 


I often called there on my way up and down the river, and occasionally passed 


a few hours, listening to his yarns, which, like his songs, appeared to be in- 
exhaustible 


| With respect to myself, it will be more a narrative of feelings than of action. 
One day was but the 


My life glided on as did my wherry—silently and rapidly 
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forerunner of another, with slight variety of incident and customers. My ac- 
quaintance, as the reader knows, were but few, and my visits occasional. I 
again turned to my books during the long summer evenings, in which Mary 
would walk out, accompanied by Tom, and other admirers. Mr. Turnto!'’s 
library was at my service, and I profited much. After a time, reading became 
aiinost @ passion, and | was seldom without a book in my band. But althougt 
[ improved my mind, I did not render myself happier —On the contrary. I tele 
more aod more that I had cowmitted an act of egregious folly in thos asserting 
my independence. I felt that I was superior to my station in life, and that | 
lived with those who were not companions—that I had thrown away, by foolish 
pride, those prospects of advancement which had offered themselves, and that 
Iwas passing my youth unprofitably. All this crowded upon me more and 
more every day, and I bitterly repented, as the Domine told me that I should, 
my spirit of independence—now that it was too late. The offers of Mr. Drom- 
mond were never renewed, and Mr. ‘Turnbull, who had formed the idea that I 
was still of the same opinion, and who, at the same time, in his afflicted state, 
for he was a martyr to rheumatism—naturally thought more of himself and 
jess of others, never again proposed that I should quit my employment. I was 
still too proud to mention my wishes, and thus did [ continue plying on the river, 
apathetic almost as to gain, and only happy when, in the pages of history or 
the flowers of poetry, I could dwell upon times that were past, or revel in ima- 
gination . Thus did reading, like the snake who is said to contain in its body a 
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the popil forthe purpose of meeting them, and is enaliled by its strong refract- 
ing power—stronger than in other animals—-to bring them to a focus upon ibe 
retina, Lachryanal glands would be superfluous where the eye can never be in 
want of moisture ; they therefore do not exist Eyelids there are none, though 
occasionally a membranaceous fold in front and rear of the eye may be detected, 
asin mackerel or herrings, but in the ray kind a curious substitotion is ob- 
served, the top of the iris being rendered moveable and capable m will of being 
crawn over the pupil, so as to close it as with a curtain. But the most extra- 
ordinary deviation from the symmetry usually observed iv the position of similar 
Organs Is exemplified in the eyes of the pleuronectes, such as the sole, plaise, 


one a little above the other; yet this deviation is the very clearest evidence of 
design, as of what use could one eye be in that side of the fish which is con- 
stantly resting on the bottem? Still, sight cannot be a very perfect or distinct 
sensation in this class ; a fish will rise at a clumsily made artificial fly, if of the 
proper coloers, aud for many of them a piece of red cloth is a sufficient bait, 
being readily mistaken for a morse! of raw meat. 

That fishes possess the sense of smell, that certain odours attract or repel 
them, seems unquestionable, and there is every reason to believe, that as in 
| other animals, so in them, the seat of this sense is in the nostrils, which we 
find tapestried with a fine inucous membrane curiously plaited, and furnished 
with branches from the nerve, analogous to that which in os is the olfactory 


remedy for the poison of its fangs, become, as it enlarged my mind, a source of | But this sense also must be wanting in acuteness, and far less seldom exercised 


discontent at my bumble situation; but at the same time the only solace in 
my unhappiness, by diverting my thoughts from the present. Pass, then, nearly 
two years, reader, taking the above remarks as an outline, and filling up the 
picture from the colours of your imagination, with incideats of no peculiar 
value, and I again resum> my narrative.—[{ To be continued. | 


—~—— 
ICHTHYOLOGY. 


[We condense the following exceedingly interesting article from the aa 


aumber of the Foreign Quarterly Review } 

Greece, with her thousand bays and creeks and inlets—Greece, with her 
seagirt isles and naval population—how could she be otherwise than piscatorial ' 
Along ail her shores fish were taken and saved; they became the source of a 
most lucrative commerce ; establishments, originally erected for the purpose of 
preserving and salting them, grew by degrees into flourishing cities; Synope 
and Byzantium, amongst others, claim this origin; and the latter, from the pro- 
fusion which it always supplied and the consequent greatness of its traffic, 
obtained the appellation of the Golden Horn—an appellation which to the present 
day it retains. Of course the subjects of so much profitable speculation received 
a proportionate share of attention; works were written, either on the fish them 
selves, or on the mode of taking them, on their use as articles of food, and on 
the precautions thereby required ; of these, none have come down to our days, 
we know of them only by the references and quotations made by other writers, 
such as Atheneus; but that the knowledge of species was both general and 
precise is indisputably proved by the fact, that more than 400 distinct names for 
different kinds of fish are known to exist in the Grecian tongue. 

Of all these riches Aristotle was, we believe, the first to make a really scientific 
use, as he certajaly is the first whose works on the subject have come down to 


| than in animals who breathe air, and whose nostrils are thus constantly traversed 
| by odoriferous vapours. Fishes, as we bave said, breathe only through the 
| medium of water: this passes from the mouth to the gills, and the nostrils have 
| no share in the operation ; from the intricacy, however, of their structure, and 
| the abundance of nerves with which they are supplied in certain species, it 
would seem probable that their function is something mure important than the 
occasional power of smelling, of which we cannot conceive them to stand much 
in need, and Cuvier conjectures that this farther function may he that of recog- 
nising certain substances, not in themselves odoriferous whea mixed with or 
| dissolved in water, and thus enabling the fish to exercise a selection of such 
| waters as may be purest, or otherwise best adapted for its habits. ‘There would 
| appear to be the more necessity for endowing the nostrils with some such sense, 
inasmoch as taste is almust totally wanting; the dongue is reduced to a simple 
| pad of cellular structure, fixed by its whole base to the floor of the mouth, de- 
| prived of motion, as is evident from its want of muscles, and from the total 
| absence of the hypoglossal or ninth pair of nerves, which in other animals 
direct and produce its motions, wanting also the power of taste, as is indicated 
| by the absence of the gustatory branch of the fifth pair, on which this power 
depends, and seeming merely to serve the purposes of deglutition, as we find 
it still combined with the action of the throat in swallowing, by receiving a few 
branches of the glosso-pharyngeal. ‘Taste, in fact, would be of little use to a 
fish. Their whole dental apparatus is suited in a great measure for prehension 
rather than mastication ; in general they swallow their prey whole and without 
division ; even those whose jaws are in some measure adapted for cutting and 


account of the situation and play of their respiratory organs, and as they have 


us. The details which he gives respecting the structure of fish are as remark- | imperfect, even though the tongue were abundantly, as it is now scantily, 


able for truth and accuracy as the other labours of this wonderful man, while | furnished with nerves. 


his acquaintance with their habits reached to such a degree of minuteness, that 
some of his observations remain to the present day alike unconfirmed and unre- 
futed, while others, which had long been ridiculed as paradoxical or absurd, have 
received the fullest proof from the latest researches of continental zoologists. 
“As for the species,” says Cuvier, *‘ Aristotle knew and named a hundred 
and seventeen ; and with respect to their modes of living, their migrations, their 
attachinents and their hatreds, the stratagems which they employ, their loves, 
their periods of milting, of laying, and their fecundity, the modes of taking 
them, and the season at which their flesh is best, he enters into details which it 
is difficult at this day either to contradict or confirm, so far are the moderns from 
having observed fishes with the same care as this great naturalist appears to 


The final cause of all this would appear tu be, that the 
food of fish is in a great measure homogeneous, and admits of little variety. 
Some few of them feed on vegetable substances, but by far the greater number 


a means of selection, is unnecessary, and being, as we have shown, incompatible 
with other parts of their organisation, does not exist. In some species the 
tongue is even covered with bony plates, or paved with rounded teeth, acting 
against similar bodies fixed in the palate, so that its whole function is here in a 
great measure changed 

“ We may suppose,” says Cuvier, “ that the sense of which it is thus de- 
prived has been transferred to certain parts of the palate or pharynx, and the 
supposition receives additional confirmation from the fact that in the carp family 
we find at the entrance of the gullet a thick, soft, fleshy mass, which being 





have done, either by himself or through his correspondents. ‘To be capable of 
forming an opinion on this subject, one should live many years in the isles of the | 
Archipelago, aud make his dwelling in the tents of the fishers.” 
The school which he had established continued for some time to walk in bis 
footsteps. ‘Theophrastus, his successor, (well known by La Bruyére's transla- 
tion of his Characters,) added several interesting facts to those already ascertained, | 
and amongst the rest described clearly the faculty possessed by certain Indian | 
fish (ophicephalus) of living for a considerable time out of water, a faculty which | 
numerous travellers have now confirmed,and which Cuvier has shown to depend 
on the peculiar construction of the gills, by which they are enabled to take up 
and retain a supply of water sufficient to maintain respiration during their absence 
from thatelement. Allour readers know to what extent this power is enjoyed 
by eels,* who can live on land for several hours, or even days, in consequence 
of the extreme closeness of their gills and narrowness of the aperture, while 
herrings on the contrary, in whom the gilis gape widely, are immediately 
deprived of all resource, and die so instantaneously, on being drawn out of their 
native element, as to have given rise to the common proverb, “ dead asa 
herring.” ; 
Fishes, are of all vertebrated animals those that give the least apparent signs 
of sensibility. Wanting lungs, and not having elastic air at their disposal, 
they are of course without voice: they remain therefore strangers to all those | 
emotions which voice awakens or communicates. Their eyes, fixed and im- 
moveable, their hard bony face, their limbs inflexible, save in one piece and for 
one definite end, deprive their physiognomy of all expression. Dwelling in the 
realms of silence, hearing would be of little use, consequently their ear is’ re- 
duced to its simplest form, enclosed in the bony walls of the head, deprived of 
external auricle and internal cochlea, so that though it may give notice of such 
noises as produce a concussion affecting the whole head, we cannot conceive it | 
to appreciate combinations of sound or variety of intonation. Thus fishermen, 
when casting their nets, are obliged to maintain silence, as any disturbance 
would frighten away their prey; the ancient Romans had accustomed the fishes | 
in their ponds to assemble at the sound of a bell to be fed—nay, further, we | 
are told that they had even trained them to know their own names, but this we 
must venture to doubt; at least, mederns have never been so successful in their 
education. Light penetrates the medium in which they live only to certain 
depths, and deprived of much of its intensity.t ‘To remedy this, the eye is 
large, in order to collect as many as possible of the feeble rays, and it has been 
suggested that this character alone, much more marked in some fishes than 
others, might affurd a ineans of deciding the depths to which they relatively 
descend, though a better judgment regarding this point might be formed from | 
the resisting nature of the sclerotica, or outer coat of the eye, varying from an 
actually bony structure in rays, who prowl at the buttom, toa yielding mem- 
braneous texture in shoal water fishes. This eye, scarcely capable of changing 
its direction, ungifted with the power of adapting itself to different focal dis- 
tances, watered by no tear, covered by no lid, sparkling with no feeling, is but 
a faint representation of the same organ in the higher classes—so beautiful, so | 
animated, so expressive. Those very muscles by which the human eye is made | 
the index of the soul, which cause its uplifting in devotion, its soft and gentle 
fall in pity or sympathy, are in the fish reduced to a few rudimentary fibres, | 
marking by their situatiun an analogy of structure, but totally incapable of per- | 
forming the function. Yet this organ presents many curious instances of adapta- 
tion; the aqueous hurnour, which, as it equals in density the medium through | 























which the animal moves, could be of no use, is almost reduced to a nullity ; the | 
cornea is consequently nearly flat, but to compensate for this the pupil is widely | 


open and nearly immoveable, so as to admit the greatest possible number of 
rays, while the crystalline lens, globular and prominent, seem to project through 


abundantly supplied with nerves from the eighth pair, and situated directly op- 


| posite the pharyngeal teeth, so powerful in these animals, presents all the com- 


binations necessary to a pectatory organ; it is extremely difficult, however, to 
demonstrate how far the conjecture may be founded on fact.” 

With respect to touch, fishes are little more favoured than in taste. Deprived 
of extensible members, particularly of fingers capable of bending round and 
grasping objects, they have acarcely any other method of investigating the form 
of bodies than by their lips, and even these in some species are hard and horny. 
Appendages, termed barbels, are to be found surrounding the mouths of the 
horn-pout, the loche, and many of the cod and carp tribes; filaments detached 
from the pectoral fin, and standing out like fingers, occur in the (thence called) 
web-fingered gurnard ; the head of the fishing-frog is furnished with certain 
elongated moveable rays detached from the first dorsal fin; but all these con- 
trivances serve rather to give notice of the approach of foreign bodies than ac- 
curately to investigate their fuim and consistence. Within their limits, how- 


| ever, these feelers are very sensible, and receive nerves remarkable for their 


size. Much tact of course cannot be possessed by the general surface of the 
body, covered as it usually is with scales horny, insensible, and laid so close 
that one locks like a tile over the other; but much difference exists in this 
point as we pass from the lamprey, whose skin is completely smooth and un- 
armed, through the eels, in whom we perceive incipient scales imbedded in the 
skin, and stil] so small as to leave interstices between them, up to the sturgeon, 
where they form hard osseous bucklers, or the trunk-fish, in which they are 
united into an inflexible cuirass. 

«“ Thus the external senses of fishes are little suited to give them lively or 
correct impressions. ‘The world by which they are surrounded can only affect 
them in a confused manner; their pleasures are little varied; and of pains 
they have noue, save such as arise from actual injury done to their bodies 


bruising their food, could not retain it for any length of time in the mouth on | 


tarbot, &c. where we sce them both situated at the same side of the head, the | 





little falsehood, as when be says that a man may swim among thew in safety 
provided he has no sore or wound on his body from which bieud ooaieg might 
(etnyt their sapguinary dispositions. + Contra quod faciant, que Dobriahoffer 
refert, qui dicit, NOVIsse se duos milites Hispanos, qui nantes im flumine, nantes 
equos sequebanter, perfectissime eviraios a palometis’ Yet it is certain that 
the natoral voracity Of these auimals 1s wonderfully excited by any admixture of 
, blood or Besh with the water, and I myself have seen an Indian servant of my 
own, who having Very incautiously returned tothe spot where he had been washing 
and cleansing some fowl, was seized as soon as be approached bis band to the 
water, and only got off with the loss of half a finger.” 
We presume Dr. Sith knew live of all thie when he attempted to institute 
| an analogy between two great divisions of fish, osseus and cartilaginows, and the 
two leading division of mammalia, graminivorous and carnivorous, attributing to 
the latter all the voracity, and to the former the geuerally mild, timid habits that 
cause their wparmed possessors Lo seck shelter in society. The piranhas (osseous 
fish), it is true, unite in troops, but it is only, like wolves, for the purpose of 
increasing their powers of destruction. . There are, however, sufficient other 
examples to put an end toall analogy. Pike and wolf-fish are both osseous, yet 
it would be hard to exceed them in rapacity 
The reproduction of fishes is a subject full of curious interest, and affording 
much matter for observation, In most instances no intercourse takes place 
between the parents : the female, overburihened by the weight of the eggs with 
which her ovaries are distended, endeavours to relieve herself by swimming 
generally into some shallow place, where, prossing against the bottom, she gta- 
dually expels them. In this situation, held together by a glutinous liquer shed 
along with them, and which forms them into long laments or networks, bound 
to some stone of submarine plant, they are fecundated by the male passing over 
them; and when we consider that there may be thousands of parcels of eggs thus 
left by females of diflerent species, and that each of these wil! only be visited 
by the male of ite Own species, we cannot sufficiently wonder at the accuracy of 
| that instinct (or i# tt the insensitility of the germ to all but the one appropriate 
stimulus!) which is thus made the means of propagating uniformity of type, and 
| preserving the waters from being peopled with monsters, A few mules, it is 
said, can be generated, but only between species belonging to the sane natural 
family. Jacobi succeeded in procuring a cross by squeezing the milt of a dead 
| salmon over the egg* of a trout, but of the young thus produced, numbers had 
two heads, or two tls, or wanted the belly, or were affected with different other 
deformities, and they barely continued to exist until they had exhausted a)! the 


| nutriment contained in the egg, and then died when they were thrown for sup- 


| port on their own resvurces 


Each egg contains a germ and a yelk, not as in 


| birds surrounded by 4 transparent albuminous matter, but merely enclosed within 


| an envelope of very varying density 


| 


In the ray kind it is a hard horny shell, 
and being thus by no means so tangible as the shell of a bird's egg. the young 
would have found much difficulty in escaping, bad not nature provided for this by 


leaving an opening at one extremity, through which the young one is able to 


for its defence, the envelope is nothing more than a thin membrane, 
no salivary glands to dissolve sapid particles, taste would necessarily be very | 


} 


on animal bodies, other fish, crustacea, mollusca, or insects ; taste, therefore, as ) 








thrust oat its tail, and so force a way when it has become too latge for longer 
confinement. In the sharks, whose young are born alive, the egg is as it were 
hatched before it leaves the oviduct, and in consequence requiring no provision 
Alter the 
young one is born, the yelk of the egg, which is to supply it with food for some 
time, may be seen attached to it by the umbilical cord, through which ite con 
tents are absorbed into the general circulation; and this again is a singular sub- 
stitution for the lactation in mammalian, and which, for want of the appropriate 
organs, could not be performed in this class 

It may be sapposed thet little natural affection exists in this cold-blooded 
race, and in fact, fishes constantly devour theirown eggs, and at aloter period their 
own young, without compunction or discrimination. Some few species bear 
their eggs about with them until hatched ; thus the syngnath (sea-horse, Pega- 
sus, &e.) have behind the anus, beneath the base of the tail, a small cavity, 
clozed by two scaly pieces, which lap over it jike folding doors Within these 
are placed the eggs, enveloped in a fine membrane, and are allowed to remain 
there until the young ones appear. ‘This we thought about the utmost extent of 
care which fishes lavished on their young, but Dr. Hanecckh has stepped in to 
rescue atleast one species from the unmerited charge 

It is asserted,” he srys, * by naturalists, that no fishes are known to take 
any care of their offspring. Both the species of hassar mentioned below, how- 
ever, make a regular nest, in which they lay their eggs in a flattened cluster, 
and cover them over most carefully. Their care dues not end here; they re 
main by the side of the nest till the spawn is hatched, with as much solicitude 
as a hen guards her eggs, both the male and female hassar, for they are mono- 
gaimous, steadily watching the spawn, and courageously attacking the aevailant. 
Hence the negroes frequently take them by putting their hands into the water 
close to the nest, on agitating which the male hassar springs furiously at them, 
and is thus captured. The roundhead forme its nest of grass, the flathead of 
leaves. Both at certain seasons burrow inthe bank. ‘They ley their eggs only 
in wet weather. I have heen surprised to observe the sudden appearance of 
numero rests in & Morning after rain occurs, the spot being mdicated by « 
baneh of froth which appears Of the surface of the water over the nest, Below 
this are the eggs, placed on a bunch of fallen leaves or grass, which they cut and 
collect together. By what means this is flected seems rather mysterious, as the 
species are destitute of cutting teeth. It may possibly be by the use of their 
arms, which form the first ray of the pectoral fins.” 

We think the story would be incomplete without Dr. Smith's pithy com- 
ment. 

One is warranted in supposing that the hassar, of which Dr. Haneock gives 
such a glowing account in the fourteenth number of the Zoolugieal Journal, 
belongs to an order vastly more civilized than those on this side of the Atlan- 
tic.” 

Pennant, indeed, gives an additional instance of parental affection in this much 
wronged class, for he says that the blue shark will permit ite young brood, when 
in danger, to swim down its mouth, and take shelter in its belly! The fact, he 
tells us, has been confirmed by the observation of several icbthyologiste, and. 


Their constant care, that which, except during the season of impregnation, | for his part, he can see nothing more ineredible in it than that the young of the 


alone actuates and incites them, in short, their ruling passion is to appease the | opossum should seek an asylom in the ventral pouch of its parent. 


He does not 


sensation of hunger—to eat is their only occupation when not engaged in re- | tell us, however, that any of these ichthyologists, who have seen the young 


production, and to this end their whole organization is directed, their whole 
structure framed. ‘To pursue a prey or escape a destroyer is the business of 
their life: it is this which determines them in the selections which they make 
of different habitations; this is the principal object of the variety of their 
forms, and of the few instincts with which they are endowed, or the few artifices 
they exhibit: the fishing filaments of the angler, the suddenly protruded 
muzzle of the coricus and epiboulos (sparus insidiator, Pall ), and the dread- 
ful shock given by the torpedo or the electric eel, have no other object.” , 

“« Eat or be eaten” seems to be the only law known to the inhabitants of the 
ocean ; each individual, under the instinctive influence of that immatable ordi- 
nance, feeds luxuriously on its nearest veighbour, and at last, from the insecu- 
rity of its home, is preyed upon in its turn. Cartilaginons fishes, such as the shark 
and ray, are peculiarly voracious, and their habit of swailowing large bodies 
whole is considerably facilitated by the nature of their frame, which never har- 
dening into bone, but always retaining the consistence of an elastic gristle, yields 
and accommodates itself to the necessary distension. In facta great part of the 
natural history of fish is made up of observations as to the modes in which they 
gratify their two leading wants—nutrition and reproduction. This idea, that 
the delineation of character will depend in a great measure on accurately tracing 
the developement of one or two ruling propensities, might be extended much 
beyond uur present subject, but we shall now confine ourselves to exemplifying 
its troth in the graphic description of the serrasalmo,that tyrant of Brazilian 
| tivers, taken from the accurate and itteresting pages of Martius. 
| “ Great bands of these, amounting in number to many thousands, may be seen 


onan | to commence their course along the river, attacking all animals that may come 


* Dr. Hancock, a distinguished ichthyologist, says of the hassar (doras costata,) 
his is one of those species of fishes which possess the singular property of deserting 
the water and travelling over land. 


In these terrestrial excursions large droves of the | 


in their way. Their mouth is armed with a double row of sharp teeth, so 
powerful and so closely set, that Gumilla tells us the Indians use their jaws, set 
in handles in the manner of a shears, to cut off the heads of their slaughtered 


Species are frequently met with during very dry seasons, for it is only at such periods | enemies; which arms, united to an incredible voracity and thiret for blood, render 


that they are compelled to this dangerous march, which e e £0 
=eay and such ew aa enemies. . ° Ao pe te toh 
When the water is leaving the pools in which they commonly reside, the yarrows 
(a species of esor, L.) as well as the second species of hassar, to which I shall pre- 
sently refer, bury themselves in the mud, while all the other fishes perish for want of 


the natural element, or are picked up by rapacious birds, kc. The flat-headed hassars, | 


- the contrary, simultaneously quit the place, and march over land in search of water, 
travelling for a whole night, as is asserted by the Indians, in search of their object. 
ave ascertained by trial that they will live many hours out of water, even when exposed 

to the sun's rays. 

“or ; 

leans heir motion over land is described to be somewhat like that of the two-footed 

exerted sidewise. 
st 


re scuta or bands which envelope their body must greatly facilitate their march, in 


he manner of plates under the bel y of serpents, which are raised and depressed by a 
~ imtary power, in some measure performing the office of feet. . ; 
’y that these fishes carry water with them for a supply on their journey. There 


appears to be seme truth m this statement; for I have observed that the bodies of the | 
lassars do aot get dry, \ske those of other fishes, when taken out of the water; and if | 
moisture be absorbed, or they are wiped dry with a cloth, they have such a power | 


u 
of » 
© secreti »n that they instantly become moist again. Indeed, it is scarce y possible to 
ryt Le ap se while the fish 1s living."—Smith’s Fishes of Massachusetts. 
A 12 respect to the propagation of light through water, 1t has been calculated 


ae weatones re 2 oye nt light cam advance five fathoms downwards in the 

~~ ae we r; that even of vertica rays one-half is lost m the first seven- 
nw ‘ eresp ad on A cwry ice Z _~ ah m~ he vieiiowe 4 ny 9 me 
. sandth part of the ve rica! one ; i. a ieeniak pny Me o m=: 4 ee 8 
= penetra yvelow forty-seren fathoms, 


arcely equal to the glimmer of twilight: and that the depths of the ocean 


aiways ui perpetual darkness.—Prout on Meteorology, §&c 


They project themselves forward on their bony arm by the spring of the tail skeleton. 
Taeir progress is nearly as fast as a man will leisurely walk. The 
| 


| this fish the most dreadful tyrant of the streams which it inhabits; for it not 
| unfrequently happens that an ox, a tapir, or some other large animal, entering 

the water to drink, and meeting a shoal of fish, is eaten up in a moment, each 
| fish, perhaps, getting but a single bite, yet, from their immense nombers, the 
whole animal has disappeared in less time than is credible, nothing but the 
skeleton remaining. The people dwelling along the Oronoco, called Guarauni, 
use this to their own advantage, for having the custom of preserving in baskets 
the skeletons of their friends, they suspend a corpse only for a single night in 
the river, with the certainty that the following day they may draw it out a clean 


** The animals inhabiting on these rivers, as if taught by experience, take the 


utmost precautions, when drinking, not to disturb or move the water. Hurses 


—, yp and dogs, when thirsty, violently disturb some spot and immediately fiy to 


another, where they drink in safety while the serrasalmoncs have flocked to the 
first; butif they are caught by them. they not unfrequently lose their lip, car- 
ried away ata bite. Even animals when pursued fear these aquatic enemies, 
and the capibara particularly will stop in the middle of its swiftest flight, if it 
fears its motions may attract the serrasalmo 


“ Thus these fishes are more dreadful than the crocodile itself, which even its witnesses, who have seen birds of prey swallow an 


coat of mail does not protect from their attack. The Brazillian otter alone, 


| 


| could the fondest mother love 100,000 little ones at once ? 


sharks swimming down the throat of their affectionate parent, ever saw one of 
them returning; and until that is seen we must think the evidence rather incom- 
plete, more particularly as the position and direction of a shark's teeth seem to 
us to render such a feat next to impossible. 

But affection is scarcely to be looked for where the offepring is so very nomer- 
ous as to put all attempts at even recognizing them out of the question. How 
Yet this nomber is 
far excoeded by some of the matrons of the deep Petit found 300,000 eggs in 
a single carp; Leuwenhoeck, 9,000,000 in a single cod; Mr. Harmer found in 
a sole 100,000, in a tench 300,000, in a mackerel 500,000, and in « flounder 
1,357,000. M. Rousseau disburthened a pike of 160,000 and a sturgeon of 
1,667,000, while from one of this latter class some other person (whose name we 
do not immediately recollect) got 119 pounds weight of eggs. which at the rate 
of seven to a grain, would give a total amuunt of 7,653,200 eggs! If all these 
came to maturity the world would be in a short time nothing but fish; means, 
however, amply sufficient to keep down this unwelcome superabundance have 
been provided. Fish themselves, as we have already mentioned, men, birds, 
vther marine animals, to say nothing of dispersions produced by storms and cur- 
rents, the destructiun consequent on their being thrown on the beach and left 
there to dry, allcombine to diminish this excessive supply over demand. Vet 
on the other band, (so wonderfully are all the contrivances of natore harmonized 
and balanced,) one of these apparent modes of destruction becomes an actual 
means of extending the species. The eggs of the pike, the barbel and many 
other fish, says M. Virey, are rendered indigestible by an acrid oil which they 
contain, aud in consequence of which they are passed in the same condition as 
they were swallowed, the result of which is, that being taken in by docks, grebes 
or other water fowl, they are thus transported to situations, such as inland lakes, 
which otherwise they could never have attained, and in this way only can we 
account for the'fact. now well ascertained, that several lakes in the Alps, formed 
by the thawing of the glaciers, are now abundantly stocked with excellent fish 
br Smith bas ventured some further speculations on this subject, and argues 
that not only the eggs but the fish itself might use 2 similar mode of conveyance 
and be none the worse for the journey. 

“ Birds, in their rapid flights from one section of a country to another, have 
not only distributed the eggs of fishes aod the seeds of plants, but even the living 
animals themselves. It is in this way that we are obliged to account, for exam- 
ple, for the appearance of a lamprey in a small pool, hundreds of miles from the 
ocean, which has no communication whatever with runping sireame. 
wading birds, 28 the heron, might swallow one of these animals, whose vitality is 
of so low an order that it is not necessary for them to breathe 8 movthful — 
even for many hours, and convey it in its intestinal tobe three hundred miles, 
and if it were voided when such carnivorous birds would be most disposed to rest, 





; ; and if it were 

the fish would recover any temporary injury by the journey; 
| pregnant the race would be propagated, and thos the waters.of the interior coun- 
ry become stocked by a wew family of aquatic beings 
,* Such isthe power of life, that it completely resists for a long time the gastric 
Repeated observations are on record by credible eye- 
cel, who escaped unbarmed 
Nor is this very strange when it is recollected thet the intes- 


| juice of the stomach, 


in a few minutes 


: 7 t ; 
which beneath its long hair bas a coat of soft thick for which their teeth cannot | tine ig very short and large, and that the imprisoned fish has prodigious strength 


penetrate, is reported to put them to flight 
and a few drops of blood shed in the water will quickly attract them 


who mentions t! 


Their power of smell is very keen, | in proportion to its weight, and above al! the 
The first | pery that the grip of a strong man’s hand cannot ' 
is thing, as faras [ know, is Gamilla, who, in bis Oronoco, has | 
spoken largely of the piranhas, (the native name), occasionally intermizing a setts and New York, in those small basons 0 


rest, coated with a mucus so slip- 
»old one fast 


reew mountains between Massachu- 
{ waters which are formed between 


‘On some of the highest points of the g 
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different eminences, lobsters 
isely like those of the ocean, yet they rarely exceed two inches in length 
question at once arises, how came these animals in that locality, if the ova 


with the climate of these high regions, have prevented the full development of | power o’ good advice, that it was a mortyal pity Kishogue didn’t get sooner ; and | to the guidance of an innkeeper, a valet de place, or a coachman. 


are not only numerous ‘bot really and truly formed | that same, that he wae asleep in another place, at the time ;—but it wouldn't do, | the description heightened, the whole is clever, and if not always pleasent 
} they could not make it plazin’ to the judge and the jury, and my poor Kishogue | always readable. Our traveller, (0, is an old sta 


ger, and learnt enterprise ip 
was condimned for to die ; and the judge put an his black cap, and indeed it is’ | her adventures in the back settlements of the West. She was not Satisfied te 
of the lobster were not conveyed there by somebird! The fresh water, together | not becomin’, and diseoorsed the hoight of five language, and gev Kishogue a | tread in the footsteps of the common tourist, and to yield herself im 


plicily » 


i She so 
these miniature lobsters, though in character, habit, and anatomical structure, | the last words the judge said was, ‘ The Lord have marcy an your sow]!’ | out objects for herself, pursued the picturesque where it was like!y t _ 


most perfect resémblance ; and were the ova from the family on |‘ Thank'ee, my lord,’ says Kishogue; ‘though indeed it is few has luck or | and gives original advice, and opens up new points of view, to t 
there is the most pe ; y & | pe P po ’ 


© be found ; 


hose w 
the mountain placed under favourable circumstances in the borders of the sea, | grace afther your prayers.’ And sure enough, faith ; for the next Sathurday | feel inclined to travel through Belgium and Western Germany. moe 
Kisbogue was ordhered out to be hanged, and the sthreets through which | should be done, she is explicit enough ; but she does not always tell us how te 
he was to pass was mighty throng: for in them days, you see, the people | do it, and still more rarely what it wil! cost., This arises, we believe, from ae 
used to be hanged outside o’ the town, not all as one as now when we're | false pride, for in a few places she is clear, but from want of thought, or from 
hanged genteely out o’ the front o’ the jail: but in them days they did not | forgetfulness of the value of facts and figures. Had she printed her daily ey. 
attind to the comforts o’ the people at all, but put them into a cart, all | penditure in an appendix, setting forth each item and what she paid, with inte, 


we have no doubt that the progeny would be as large in one or two generations, 
as any specimens that are exhibited from the ocean.” 

To these points, which to us possess much interest, an objection of a very 
unsatisfactory nature was made by the American reviewer of Dr. Smith's work 
We can see no reason, he observes, why the creation of fishes should not have 
extended to the rivers and lakes as well as the seas, therefore all suggestions 
respecting the mode in which they might have become stocked, however in- 
genious, are unnecessary. The answer to this is obvious—several of these 
lakes have sprung up almost before our own eyes, and have no communication 
with water already inhabited, we must therefore admit some such contrivance | 
as those already mentioned, or be driven to the absurdity of supposing that a | 
new pair of lobsters, a new impregnated lamprey, dc. are created for each | 
new mountain pool. We certainly believe in successive creations, but not of 
this kind. 

The general strocture of fish Cuvier discusses in a series of chapters, em- 
bracing their osteology, myology, neurology, and splanchnology, together with 
descriptions of the external organs of sense and the organs of reproduction, all 
of which are replete with sound information and valuable generalizations. With | 
unwearied industry also he has added, at the commencement of each genus, a | 
detailed dissection of the fish which he has selected as its type, and repeated | 
thie when any thing peculiar occurs in the sub-genus or species. The number 
of fishes he must have examined to enable him to enter into these details almost | 
exceeds belief. But for these matters we must refer to the work itself, of | 
which eight volumes appeared during the lifetime of its gifted author, and une 
since his death, brought out by his zealous assistant, M. Valenciennes. The 
original plan extended to twenty volumes, and from the incessant pains which 
he took in acquiring fresh information, would probably have exceeded that 
number. A great quantity of materials remain, which we are led to expect 
will be given to the world as soon as it can be arranged and digested ; but highly | 


as we respect the talents of those to whom is introsted the pious office of 
gathering his last literary relics and placing them as a finish on the proud 
column which he has raised to his own genius, we can never cease to deplore 
that the mighty spirit, which should have aided and directed them in their task, 
has fled ; that the master mind which traced the outline and devised the pian 
has departed, and left to others the completion of the edifice! 


—~—>—— 
LEGENDS AND STORIES OF TRELAND. 
Legends and Stories of Ireland. By Samuel Lover, Esq, R. H. A. Second 
Series. 12mo. pp. 324. London, 1834. Baldwin & Co 

With the cleverest of etchings. here is a genuine Irish story-book of the most 
amusing character. Mr. Lover shews us how to tell a tale in the ra-al Irish 
manner ;—we see the people, we hear them,—they are dramatised as they exist 
in nature, and all their peculiarities are touched with a master-hand. Mr. Lover 
is as able a writer as he is an artist—and that is saying every thing; conse- 
quently were this volume any other than a work upon Ireland, we need not add 
that it is fully equal to its predecessor, which justly obtained such extensive 
popularity. 

It is late in the week, and we shall let it speak farther for itself, only stating 
that there are nine capital stories of various, though equally entertaining, de- 
scriptions 

The “Corse of Kishogue” is super-eminent. 


THE MAN WHO WAS HANGED FOR REFUSING HIS DRINK. 

“ You see there was wanst a mighty dacent boy, called Kishogue—and not a 
complater chap was in the siven parishes nor himse!f—and for drinkin’ or coort- 
in’ (and by the same token he was adarlint among the girls, he was so bowld), 
or cudgellin’, or runnin’, or wrastlin’, or the like o’ that, none could come near 
him ; and at patthern, or fair, or the dance, or the wake, Kishogue was the flow- | 
er of the flock. Well, to be sure, the gentlemen iv the couuthry did not be- 
love him so well as his own sort—that is the eldherly gintlemen, for as to the 
young ‘squires, by gor they loved him like one of themselves, and betther a’most, 
for they knew well that Kishugue was the boy to put them up to all sorts and 
sizes of divilment and divarshin, and that was all they wanted—but the owld, 





studdy (steady) gintlemen—the responsible people like, didn’t give intu his ways 
at all—and, in throth, they used to be thinkin’ that if Kishogue was out of the 
counthry, body and bones, that the counthry would not be the worse iv it, in the 
laste, and that the deer, and the hares, and the pattheridges wouldn't be scarcer 
in the laste, and that tho throut and the salmon would lade an aisier life ;—but 
they could get no howlt of him good or bad, for he was 48 cute as a fox, and 
hee WAS DO Kitch thing a= patting him at an amplush, at all, forhe was like a 
weasel, a'most,—asleep wid his eyes open. Well; that's the way it was for 
many a long day, and Kishogue was as happy as the day was long, antil, as bad 
lack id hav it, he made a mistake one night, as the story goes, and by dad how 
he could make the same mistake was never cleared up yet, barin’ that the night 
was dark, or that Kishogue had a dhrop o diirink in; but the mistake was made, 
and this was the mistake, you see—that he consaived he seen nis own mare 
threspassin’ an the man’s field, by the road side, and so, with that, he cotched 
the mare—that is, the mare, to all appearance, but it was not his own mare, 
but the ‘squire’s horse, which he tuk for his own mare,—all in a mistake, 
and he thought that she had sthrayed away, and not likin’ to see his baste 
threspassin' an another man's field, what does he do, but he dhrives home 
the horse in 4 mistake, you see, and how he could do the like is bard 
to say, except'n that the night was dark, as I said before, or that he hada 
dbrop too mech in; but, howsomever, the mistake was made, and a sore mis- 
take it was for poor Kishogue, for he never persaived it at all, antil three 
days afther, when the polisman kemto bim and towld him he should go along 
withhim. ‘For what!’ says Kishogue. *Oh, you're mighty innocent,’ says 
the polisman. ‘ Throe for you, sir,’ says Kishogue, as quite (quiet) as a child. 
* And where are you goin’ to take me, may I make bowld to ax, sir!’ says he. 
* To jail,’ says the peeler. ‘For what!’ says Kishogue. ‘For staalin’ the 
*equire’s horse,’ says the peeler. ‘It's the first | heerd of it,’ says Kishogue 
* Throth, then, "twon't be the last you'll hear of it,’ says the other. ‘ Why, tare 


| 


as one a conthrairy pig goin’ to market, and stravaiged them through the town 
to the gallows, that was full half a mile beyant it; but, to be sure, when they 
kem to the corner of the crass streets, where the Widdy Houlaghan’s public- 
house was then, afore them dirty swaddlers (methodists) knocked it down and 
built a meetin’-house there—bad cess to them! sure they're spylin’ divarshin 
wherever they go,—when they kem there, as I was tellin’ you, the purcesshin 
was always stopped, and they had a fiddler and roulled wine for the divarshin of 
the pres'ner, for to raise his heart for what he was to go through; for, by all 
accounts, it is not plazin’ to be goin’ to be hanged, supposin’ you die in a good 
cause itself, as my uncle Jim towld me when he suffer'd for killin’ the gauger 
Well, you see, they always stopped ten minvtes at the public-house, not to hurry 
a man with his dbrink, and, besides, to give the pres'ner an opportunity of sayin’ 
an odd word or so to a find in the crowd, to say nothin’ of its bein’ mighty im- 
provin’ to the throng, to see the man lookin’ pale at the thoughts o’ death, and 
maybe an idification and a warnin’ to thim that was inclined to sthray. But, 
however, it happened, and the like never happened afore nor sence; but, as 
bad luck would have it, that day, the divil a fiddler was there whin Kishogue 
dhruv up in the cart, no ways danted at all; but the minit the cart stopped 
rowlin’ he called out as stout asa ram, ‘Sind me out Tim Riley here,’-—Tim 
Riley was the fiddler’s name,—‘ sind me out Tim Riley here,’ says he, ‘ that 
he may rise my heart wid The Rakes 0’ Mallow ;’ for he was a Mallow man, 
by all accounts, and mighty proud of histown. Well, av coorse the tune was 
not to be had, bekase Tim Riley was not there, but was lyin’ dhrunk in a ditch 
at the same time comin’ home from confission, and when poor Kishogue heerd 
that he could not have his favourite tune, it wint to bis heart to that degree, 
that he'd hear of no comfort in life, and be bid them dhrive him an, and put 
him out o’ pain at wanst. ‘Oh, take the dhrink, any how, aroon,’ says tlie 
Widdy Houlaghan, who was mighty tinder-hearted, and always attinded the 
man that was goin’ to be hanged with the dbrink herself, if he was ever so grate 
a sthranger; but if he was a frind of her own, she'd go every fut to the gal- 
lows wid bim, and see him suffer: Oh, she was a darlint! Well,—* take the 
dbrink Kishogue my jewel,’ says she, handin’ him op a brave big mug o’ mulled 
wine, fit fur a lord, —but he wouldn't touch it ;—* Take it out o’ my sight,’ says 
he, ‘for my heart is low bekase Tim Riley desaived me, whin I expected to die 
game, like one of the Rakes o’ Mallow! ‘Take it out o’ my sight!’ says he, 
puttin’ it away wid his hand, and sure ‘twas the first time Kishogue was ever 
known to refuse the dhrop o’ dhrink, and many remarked that it was the change 
before death was comin’ over him. Well, away they rowled to the gallows, 
where there was no delay in life for the pres’ner, and the sheriff asked him if 
he had any thing to say to him before he suffered ; but Kishogue hadn't a word 
to throw to a dog, and av coorse he said nothin’ to the sheriff, and wouldn't say 
a word that might be improvin’, even to the crowd, by way of an idification ; 
and indeed a sore disappointment it was to the throng, for they thought he would 
make an illigant dyin’ speech ; and the prenthers there, and the ballad-singers, 
all ready for to take it down complate, and thought it was a dirty turn of Kish- 
ogue to chate them out o’ their honest penny, like ; but they owed him no spite, 
for all that, for they considbered his heart was low on account of the disappoint- 
ment; and he was lookin’ mighty pale while they wor makin’ matthers tidy for 
him ; and, indeed, the last words he said himself was, ‘ Put me out o’ pain at 
wanst, for my beart is low bekase Tim Riley desaived me, whin I thought he 


would rise it, that I might die like a rale Rake 0’ Mallow!’ And so, to make 
a long stury short, my jew'l, they done the business for him: it was soon over 
wid him; it was just one step wid him, aff o’ the laddher into glory ; and to do 


him justice, though he was lookin’ pale, he died bowld, and put bis best leg 
foremost. Well, what would you think, but just as all was over wid him, there 
was a shout outside o' the crowd, anda shilloo that you'd think would split the 
sky ; and what should we see gallopin’ up to the gallows, but a man covered 
with dust ana white horse, to all appearance, butit wastn’t a white horse but a 
black horse, only white wid the foam. He was dhruv to that degree, and the 
man hadn't a breath to dhraw, and couldn’t spake, but dhrew a piece o’ paper 
out of the breast of his coat, and handed it up to the sheriff; and, my jew’l, the 
sheriff grewn as white as the paper itself, when he clapt his eyes anit; and 
says he, ‘Cut him down—cut him down this minute! !’ says he ; and the 
Ahragonne mado a slash at the messenger, but he ducked his head and sarcum- 
vinted them. And then the cboriff chouted eat, ‘Stop, you villains, and bad 
luck to yiz, you murtherin’ vagabones,’ sayshe to the sojers; ‘is it going to 
murther the man you wor'—TIt isn’t him at all I mane, but the man that’s 
hangin’. Cut him down,’ says he: and they cut him down; but it was no use. 
It was all over wid poor Kishogue; for he was as dead as small-beer, and as 
stiff as acrutch. ‘Oh, tare an ouns!’ says the sheriff, tarin’ the hair aff bis 
head at the same time, with the fair rage. ‘Isn't it a poorcase that he’s dead, 


| and here is a reprieve that is come for him? but, bad cess to him,’ says he, * it’s 


his own fault, he wouldn't take it aisy.’ ‘ Oh, millia murther, millia morther !’ 
cried out the Widdy Houlaghan. in the crowd. ‘Oh, Kishogue, my darlint, why 
did you refuse my mulled wine? Oh, if you stopped wid me to take your 
dhrop o’ dhrink, you'd be alive and merry now!’ So that is the maynin’ of 
the Curse o’ Kishogue ; for you see, Kishogue was hanged for lavin’ his liquor 
behind him.” 


——— 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


Tour to Brussels and up the Rhine. 

Mr. H , an artist, young Mr. Trollope, a geologist, and Mrs. Trellope, an 
author of al! work, passed the summer of last year in a Continentaltour. They 
started from London for Ostend in the Lord Liverpool steamer; and, to Mrs 
Trollope’s great satisfaction, without an American passenger,—for the packet 








and ouns, sure it’s no housebreakin’ for a man to dhrive home bis own mare,’ 
says Kishogue. ‘No,’ says the peeler; ‘but it is burglarious to sarcumvint | 
another man’s horse,’ says he. * But supposin’ ‘twas a mistake,’ says Kishogue. | 


* By gor, itll be the dear mistake to you!’ says the polisman. ‘ That's a poor 


case,’ says Kishogue. But there was no use in talkin’—he might as well have | 


was dirty, the accommodation indifferent, the commons both so bad and so short 
as to have threatened “ very serious suffering from want of provision” ww case of 
an accidental delay of a few hours; and the advocate of the British Con- 
stitution in Church and State could not have borne the comparison which an Ame- 
ican must per-force have drawn between Republican and Monarchical steam- 
establishments. At Ostend they were delayed for some ten days owing to 


been whistlin’ jigs to a milestone as sthrivin’ to invaigle the polisman, and the ; young Mr. Trollope having been severely wounded whilst enacting a part in 


ind of it was, that he was obleeged to march off to jail, and there he jay in | Bombastes Furioso. 
lavendber, like Paddy Ward's pig, until the sizes kem an, and Kishogve, you see, | or voiture, by Bruges, Ghent, and Antwerp, to Brussels. 


On his recovery, they travelled on in canal-boat, diligence, 
Then they proceeded 


bein of a high sperrit, did not like the iday at ali of being undher acompliment to the | over the plains of Waterloo, through Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, Bonn, and 


king for his lodgin’. 
goin’ round the world for sport, the thoughts 0’ confinement was altogether conta- | 
gious, though indeed his friends endeavoured for to make jt as agreeable as they | 
could to him, for he was mightily beloved in the counthry, and they were goin’ 
to see him mornin,’ noon, and night—throth, they led the turnkey a busy life, | 


lettin’ them in and out, for they wor comin’ and goin’ evermore, like Mulligan’s | middle ages, in many cases as perfect as the “rich and mutinous Flemings” bad 
g & y ? g | 


blanket. Well, at last the ‘sizes kem an, and down kem the sheriffs, and the 
judge, and the jury, and the witnesses, al! book-sworn to tell nothin’ but the born 
thruth : and with that, Kishogue was the first that was put on his thrial, for not 
knowin’ the differ betune his own mare and another man's } ‘rse, for they wished 
to give an example to the counthry, and he was bid to howld up his hand at the | 
bar (and a fine big fist he had of his own, by the same token), and up be held it 

—no ways danted, at all, but as bowld as aram. Well, then, a chap in a black | 
eoat anda frizzled wig and spectacles gets up, and he reads and reads, that you'd 
think he'd never have done readin’ ; and it was all about Kishogue—as we heerd | 
afther—but could not make out at the time—and no wondber: and in throth, | 
Kishogue never done the half of what the dirty little ottomy was readin’ about 
him—barrin’ he knew lies iv him; and Kishogue himself, poor fellow, got 
frekened at last, when he heerd him goin’ an at that rate about him, but afther 

a bit be tok heart and said -—* By this and by that, I never done the half o° that 


| 


Besides, to achap like him, that was used all his life to ) Mayence, to the all but closing stage of a Khenish steam-boat—Francfort ; 


and steaming a portion of the latter stages themselves. At nearly all these 
towns, and at some minor but charming intermediate pleasure-places, our tour- 
ists, unlike the generality of the scampering band, had good taste enough to 
linger, — viewing their antiquities ; gazing at the wonderful productions of the 


left them, though tinged by the touch of time ; peering at the old gabelled houses 
which Prout delights to paint and Irving to describe : lounging in the public 
walks or public places with which even second-rate Continental cities are 
adorned ; and lovking at the Flemish manners and Flemish sights, or at the 
wonder-working results of Flemish agriculture. 

Leaving Francfort and the miracles of wealth and labour behind them, our 
party more professedly in search of the picturesque in nature, and—dear to Mrs. 
Trollope—the polished in manners. After passing many places, and amongst 
them Manheim, known for its public gardens and an indifferent edition of the 


mingled commentaries on its necessity or its comparative good, the diary would 
have been fully as useful, and almost as curious, as the ** bookes of accompte” 
which Sir Harris Nicolas edits with so much antiquarian taste and ekill. As 
it is, however, the book may safely be recommended. Home-keepers may 
read it with pleasure, aaa smart sketch of scenes and manners. Those whe 
propose a trip may usefully study it, either before their departure or en rowie 

‘The first place Mrs. Trollope reached was Ostend. ‘This town will be the 
first and last stage of many hundreds, who during the present season wil} 1) 
excursion-boats from London or our watering-places, visit ** the Continent ” eo 
one day and return the next. Jt has no very exalted character; yet our autho 
found it better than it is painted. We take a page or two, and refer for fulley 
descriptions to Mrs. Trollope. 

“ Few tourists pause more than an hour or two at Ostend. It is passed 
through merely as a doorway, by which to enter the teresting country of whieh 
it is the frontier. J will not say that my residence of ten days taught me to find 
beauty in the sandy level on which the town stands, but it enabled me to discover 
that, as a bathing-place, it has many advantages. 

“As a sea-walk, the Levée, which is raised before the fortifications, ang 
passes on fora mile beyond them, is delightful. In additionto its fine sea view 
it has the attraction of the elegant pavilion recently built upon it under the en. 
perintendence of the British Consul. This pretty edifice, which commands e 
noble marine view, is fitted up with great taste for the rest and amusement of 
the loungers. It contains rooms for reading, refreshments, and raffling ; and 
altogether as agreeable a resort as any bathing-place I have seen can boast. 

** There is another circumstance at Ostend, which I consider very important 
as one of the agrémens of a summer residence—it has a cheap and moet 
abundant market for vegetables, fruit, and flowers, which perhaps struck me the 
more. from my having so often experienced the want of these luxuries at ogy 
own watering-places. * * * * 

**T have never in any country remarked finer crops than in the sandy plaia 
round Ostend. The mode of husbandry is careful and laborious ; but the returns 
are very great. The constant application of manure converts the arid soil inte 
a fine loam; and every inch of it is as carefully weeded as the nicest gardes. 
This fatiguing but necessary part of good husbandry is performed chiefly by we 
men, who crawl along on their hands and knees, and in this attitude appear to 
draw the weeds more effectually, and with less labour, than can be done by 
stooping. 

“ The ploughing of this district is, as may be supposed, peculiarly light; and 
is often performed by a single milch cow. No part of Flemish farming appeared 
to me more worthy of attention than the general management of their cows. 





They are constantly kept in stables, and fed twice in the day with green meat, 
of almost every possible variety of vegetation. The collecting this is one of the 
many agricultural labours constantly performed by women; and it is no incom 
siderable feature in the picturesque aspect of the country, that groups of maids 
and matrons are perpetually seen bearing, with wonderful ease and activity of 
step, enormous loads of fresh-cut fodder on their heads. I have seen many s 
pair of bright eyes, and many a dimpled cheek, peeping out sometimes from a 
bundle of flowery clover, sometimes from a hush formed of the young shoots of 
forest-trees, and not unfrequently from the thrifty gatherings of every weed, or 
handful of tufted grass that grows beside the road. That there is much economy 
of every thing but labour in this is very evident: and, as far as I was able te 
judge, the cows prospered marvellously by this regular mode of furnishing theix 
meals in the stall, instead of permitting them to be constantly browsing in the 
fields. I never met with either bad butter or adulterated milk ; and it appeared 
to me that there was a greater abundance, and freer use of both, than I hadbees 
accustomed to see elsewhere.” 

Of les braves Belges, Mrs. Trollope speaks as slightingly as most other per- 
sons. The Field-Officer, in his memoirs, says that they fled from Waterloo at 
the first fire, but boasted the loudest of any after the battle. The insolence of 
cowardice, it appears, is still their characteristic, and their ancient fickleness 
still remains. They are now sorry for their Revolution ; which it is wonderful 
how they ever achieved. Their political morals do not seem to have benefited 
mnch by the change ; judging from these specimens of 

RECOGNIZED ASSASSINATION. 

“We heard some sharp debating in the Chamber, and the Belgian Ministry 
could hardly have been more vehemently assailed, had they been placed in their 
stations by King William himself. ‘ 

“ There is a vivacity of indignation about all M. Dumortier utters, that must 
constantly insure attention. I have often observed that the majority of people 
like to listen to violent scolding, provided it be not addressed to themselves ; 
and as M. Dumortier employs all his eloquence in pointing out the exceeding 
wickedness of the Ministers, the rest of the chamber appear to hear him with 
great satisfaction. 

“*M. Gendebien is another orator to whom every eye is turned when he rises 
to speak ; but I fancied more than once that his lively sallies produced a greater 
inclination to smile than to frown in those he attacked. In this, however, I 
presume, I was mistaken, for some of his words were so seriously received that 
they produced a duel, before we left Brussels, between himself and M. Rogier, 
the Minister of the Interior. 

‘* Affairs of this kind are so frequent among the ardent spirits of thie young 
government, that it has become a daily exercise among the gentlemen to fire 
with pistols at a mark ; and M. Gendebien is said to have reached such a pited 
| of dexterity, as to be able to bring down a bee upon the wing with the nicest 
| certainty. In consideration of such peculiar skill, the seconds in this affair 

placed the combatants at the unusual distance of thirty-six paces ; but the op 
a deputy sustained his reputation, and wounded his official enemy in the 
mouth. 

‘* We were dining with Prince Auguste d’Aremberg, the day after the meeting 
took place, and it naturally became the topic of conversation at table. ‘ Gev- 
debien always hits where he aims,’ said the lively Prince ; ‘he wanted to stop 
Rogier’s tongue, and he therefore sent a shot through his mouth.’ 

‘*T believe it is the fashion at Brussels, either after killing or wounding a8 
adversary, to retire for a few days, for I missed M. Gendebien from the Chamber 
after this rencontre; and upon another occasion of the kind, which unhappily 
had a fatal termination, I learnt that going out of town for a short time was the 
only result. I have seldom felt more shocked and astonished than I did, o” 
learning thata young Belgian officer, with whom we dined in company, and 
whose light and amiable gaiety of manner had particularly struck me, bad the 
day before killed a gentleman in a duel, for some political difference of opinion 
I did not know of this till the morning his unfortunate victim was buried, an¢ 


then I recollected a few words, which had been addressed to him at table, 6" 


dently alluding to the circumstance. 


“«*T thought, * * * *, you were going out of town?’ said a whiskered mr 
litaire, addressing him. 


“** Yes: I shall take myself off to-morrow, for a couple of days;’ be ™ 
plied 


“The morrow was the day fixed for the foneral.” 








Here is a creditable sort of militia. We laugh at German pride, but it would 


| be no easy matter to get the son of an English shop-keeper to do what the sciow? 


Classics; Heidelberg, celebrated for its castle and its great tun; and Carlsruhe, | of Prussian royalty perform 


the residence of the reigning Grand Duke of Baden,—the trio arrived at Baden, | 


“ Here we began to mount the steep hills to the left of the valley. My com 


one of the most splendid, fashionable, and best-attended watering places of Ger- | panion was highly agreeable and entertaining ; and when the interest of the sar- 


| many, where the scenery is beautiful and various, the public accommodations | rounding objects flagged, beguiled the way with amusing anecdotes of bis pil 





— of the best description, the play high and unceasing, the company of the first | tary life, and by giving me much valuable information respecting the country: 
any how!’ * Silence in the coort!!!’ says the crier—puttin’ bim down that | water—princes, nobles, and legs. This was the seventh heaven, and virtually He spoke very highly of the Prussian system of making every man in the king- 
@-way. Oh there's no justice for a poor boy at all' ‘ Oh murther,’ says Kishogue, | the Ultima Thule of the Trollope. Having dined at the same fable d’hote with | dom, of whatever rank, bear arms for three years. Even the King’s son® we 
‘isa man s life to be Sue away afther this manner, and mustn't spake a word!’ the great ones of Germany and the remote East and North, it was impossible to | not exempt from thie universal law: they wear the uniform, and do the duty of 
. How! your tongue~ say my lord the judge. And so afther some more jab- | go further. She had touched the highest point of all her greatness; there was | common soldiers, and stand guard before the Palace of Berlin with # 

berin’ and gibberish, the little man in the spectacles threwn duwn the paper and | nothing to do but to return. on the shoulder. When in society, they wear the same dress as to form 
asked Kishogue if he was guilty or not guilty. *I never done it my lord,’ says | This was done by retracing her steps to Mayence ; thence, keeping on the | colour; but are then permitted to have it made of a finer material. Capen 
Kishogve. * Answer as you are bid, sir,’ says the spectacle man. ‘I'm innocent, | right bank of the Rhine, she traversed Nassau, and visited some of the places | told me that he had had the sons of Princes in his troop ; who did all the 
my lord!’ says Kishogvue. ee Bad cess to you, can't you say what you're bid,’ | which are so graphically described in the Bubbles. On reaching Cologne, she | duty as privates, cleaned their own horses and arms, and stood the usual time © 
gaye my lord the judge; ‘Guilty or not guilty '’ * Not guilty,’ says Kishogue struck off to Hanover ; gazed in veneration at the spot which cradled the House | guard.” 

+] don’t believe you,’ says the judge. + Small blame to you,’ says Kishogue ; | of Brunswick ; ascended the Brocken; passed a night upon the top—the tre- | 
“you're ped for hangin’ people, and you must do something for your wages.’| mendous night of the Ist of September 1833; and returning to Cologne 
* You're too much prate, sir,’ says my lord. * Faix then, I'm thinkin” its your- | steamed it thence to Rotterdam.&& She concludes with an estimate of the ehe- 
self and your friend the hangman will cure me o’ that very soon,’ says Kishogue. | racters of nations, wherein a large quantity of nonsense is put into a small 
And thrue for him, faith, he wasn't far out in sayin’ that same, for they murthered | compass 

him whirrely They brought a terrible sight o' witnesses agin him, that swore | 

away his life an the cross-examination ; and indeed. sure enough, it was the | 





HOW TO TRAVEL BY LAND, 

“ And here, for the benefit of such of my readers as may chance t@ travel = 
the same humble style as myself, I may observe, that whenever the craves 
party exceeds two, the diligence is a dearer mode of conveyance than 8 woits 
with one pair of horses. If, indeed, speed be an important point, the travener 


The work is announced in the advertisements, and by Mrs. Trollope in several | must post with four horses, for in no other way can he attain it. Bot ® goos 


| places, as a superior guide-book. Tested by the proposed standard, it may be | voituri ll tak ] f f the diligence ; and ® the 
. te . . . . : oiturier will take you nearly, if not quite as last as the ciigence , 
i estas demain re yard I ever _—. Ob, they wor the bowld witnesses | pronounced deficient in exact and specific information. We are told of all Mrs. | mode you are not only master of your own time of setting out and arriving, = 
7e ; i ’ } . 
Le A sale Gtente 4 a ~a m an iron pot af“ ~ the year Not but that Kish | Trollope saw which she deemed worth seeing, and of all that she encountered | are not exposed to the vexation of being whirled past objects that you are long 
{ og une their duty by him , they stud to him hke men, a d | which was worth telling; we learn the impressions which each scene and each , ing to gaze upon. In thie respect, indeed, posting is very near'y 2° bad as (be 
: ie . swore @ power for him, and sthrove to make out a lullaby for him; maynin’, by! incident made’ upon her mind ; 
.. ne . 


; and though the feeling may be exaggerated and | diligence ; for, once started upon a stage, it would be difficult to make 4 post: 
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boy pause, en route, for your pleasure ; even if St. Peter's itself rose up to be 
jooked at midway.” 
REASON WHY THE RHINE DISAPPOINTS 

« As it is my especial ambition that these volames should become a profitable 
guide-book to all who may travel by the route they describe, I will venture, even 
at the risk of being tedious, to dwell a little upon the charms of this beautiful 
island, and on tae pecaliar interest of its solitary mansion. I am principally led 
to do 90 by the statement of our hest at the hotel; who told me, that before 
steamboats were established on the Rhine, all travellers, especially the English, 
used to come in crowds to his house, and pass a week or a fortnight there, e- 
ploring the country on both sides, in every direction; ‘but now,’ he added 
piteously, * they drive past, as fast as they can go, and never set foot on shore, 
except at night, from Amsterdam to Mayence.’ 

« Though not so deeply interested in the affair as the innkeeper, I really la- 
ment this alteration in the mode of travelling ; for 1 am convinced that the ex- 
pressivns of disappointment, which we must all have occasionally heard of late 


She Albion. 
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bonnet and gauze veil; a quiet-coloured silk gown, with less of flourish and frill | as she su 
by the half than any other person ; a delicate little band, which, when ungloved, | folded in her little arms 
displayed some handsome rings ; a jewelled watch of peculiar splendour, and a | prayer for rain 
countenance expressive of anxious thoughtfulness, must be remembered by many | her Word, was pelting at the windows 


as 


—— 
pposed, at the prayer for fine weather, and she fell asleep with the book 


At daybreak she found that she bad been holding the 
*o her breast, and that the rain, as if Heaven bad taken ber at 
But she went to bed again, with the 


who were at Baden in August 1833 They must remember too, that enter the | book opened at the right place, and she found the mistake quite remedied ; for 
the morning was 48 pink and beautiful as the dress she was to wear — Campbell's 


rooms when they would, morniag, noon, or night, etill they found ber, nearly at 
the same place, at the rouge-et-noir table 
ably the air of a gentleman as she had of alady, though not always close to her, | 
was never very distant. 
smile, with which she always met his eye, with an answering smile; and I saw | 
not the slightest indication that he wished to withdraw ber from the table. | 


There was an expression in the upper part of her face, that my blundering | much happiness on | 


Science would have construed into semething very fureign to the propensity 
she showed ; but there she sat, hour after hour, and day after day, not even | 
allowing the blessed Sabbath, that gives rest to all, to bring it to her; there she | 


from our touring friends, respecting the scenery of this celebrated river, arise },sat constantly throwing down handfuls of five-franc pieces ; and sometimes draw- | 


chiefly from the earlier pictures of it having been given by such as have loitered 
through every ‘dingle and bushy dell’ upon its banks. Those who have watched 
its majestic waters, not from the crowded stern of a steam-boat, but while luxo- 
riating in the shelter of sume deep, coo) valley, winding upward from its banks 
—or have looked down upon them from the dark shade of a ruined watch-tower, 
perched so high as to make the broad stream itself but a small feature in the 
Jandscape—or indulged themselves, perhaps, for hours in gazing, when, lovelier 
atill, its bosom gave back the bright image of a moonlit sky, while rocks and 
ruins hung their black shadews over it—may well! paint it differently from the 
tourist of later days; who knows it only by standing on the deck of a vessel, 
with a panoramic view of the Rhine in bis hand, turning his head this side to see 
one ruin, and that side to see another ; his finger placed with nervous eagerness 
upon some famous promontory, and his thamb on a first-rate castle, while kept in 
a state of feverish agitation, lest the panting engine should bear him out of reach 
before he can get a peep at either.” 

After Baden, our author was most delighted with Francfort. The town is 
handsome, the environs beautiful, the society good, the amusements and the 
sights sufficient if not capital. The population is alsorich ; and if there be dis- 
tress, Mrs. Trollope could not see any. It would also seem from the following, 
that Francfort is not only a place to live in, but to die at. See the advantage of 
eombination even in death and burial ! 

TREATMENT OF THE DEAD AT FRANCFORT. 

“ Either the company by whom this noble work [the burial-ground] has been 
projected, or the constituted authorities of the city—it matters not which—have 
taken upon themselves the entire charge of all interments, and the regulation of 
all the melancholy business connected with the performance of the last offices 
for the dead. When a citizen expires, notice is given by the family in the proper 
quarter: from that moment, every attendance becomes a public instead of a 
private duty ; and all is performed with that undeviating propriety and exactitude, 
which can be insured only by the systematic operation of the law. The body is 
immediately removed to a building erected within the gates of the cemetery, 
where it is watched in such a manner, that the slightest indication of returning 
animation couid be instantly perceived ; and, shouid such a circumstance occur, 
every contrivance that science has discovered, or art imagined, to assist resusci- 
tation, is at hand to foster it. In a house, also within the gates of the cemetery, 
a physician resides, to direct the application of the means employed, and to 
watch their result. The interment which follows, when every hope of the re- 
turn of life has passed, is performed with all the reverence and solemnity which 
the feelings of the surviving friends can desire ; and the expense is fixed at a sum 
not exceeding five pounds sterling, but often falling below it. Not only does this 
admirable regulation insure to ail the solemn performance of a sacred rite, but 
the last clinging tenderness of human love to the object it has lost is not made, 
as elsewhere, to watch, with sickening agony, the hideous approach of the mo- 
ment that is to part them for ever; nor is it permitted to drain the purse of the 
poor reckless mourner who, at such a moment, will rather forget his duty to the 
living, than omit even the shadow of respect for the dead. I doubt whether 
the costliest ceremonial that ever was devised for the interment of the most 
honoured relics, could produce an effect of so much solemn dignity, as this civic 
care for the dead.” 

There are many other passages we should have quoted with pleasure, could 
we have made room. The public gardens of the different towns—the beautiful 
or the romantic views which border the Rhine—the effects of German national 
song—some clever hits at Englishmen abroad—the description of German sim- 
plicity and good-nature, both in feelings aud in manners—an account of the as- 
cent of the Brocken, and of the descent to the dungeons of the Secret Tribu- 
nal—are each and all well worthy of perusal: but we must limit ourselves to 
one quotation, and that shall be a bit of Baden. 

“* As we intended to go to the dress ball at the rooms in the evening, we took 
our coffee quietly at home ; that we might more completely recover the fatigue 
of the morning. 

‘The grand saloon is a beautiful room; and when fully lighted up, as it was 
on this occasion, offers a very brilliant spectacle. A temporary partition is put 
up—turning the space round the roulette-table into an ante-room, through which 
we passed to the salle de bal: andthe multitude of mirrors, flowers, and lights, 
with the elegant assemblage of company moving among them in this large 
apartment, made it one of the gayest ball-rooms I ever entered. Here, indeed, 
we saw waltzing to perfection ;—nor did the large number of my lovely country- 
women, who joined inthe dazzling circle, at all destroy the graceful elegance 
of the movement. They seemed inspired both by example and harmony. The 
music was excellent, and, joined to the fine dancing, made the spectacle one 
that it was impossible not toenjoy. The company was, I really believe, made up 
of every European nation, but the dresses were universally Parisian. I have 
seldon seen so many beautiful women together. A noble Russian lady, who had 
been all the season at Baden, very kindly enlightened my ignorance respecting 
many distinguished individuals who were present ; and by her means, I learned 
the names and titles of many ‘lords, and dukes, and noble princes’ whom, with- 
out her aid, I might have overlooked. She told me, that no spot in the world 
drew together a more distinguished society than might be met at Baden. Its 
attractions, she said, were felt and acknowledged by every country in Europe ; 
and that many of the élite of each might yearly be found there during the months 
of summer. 

“ «The natural consequence is,’ she continued, ‘that many of the worst and 
vilest follow them, in the hope of pillage at the gaming-tables.’ 

“I have reason to believe that this statement is correct in both particulars ; 
and, toa looker-on, the mélange affords considerable amusement. I have heard 
it remarked that people of low station, and perfectly uneducated, often show a 
marvellous tact in distinguishing true from false pretensions in those with 
whom they have dealings; and I remember a money-changer at Dieppe telling 
us, that for thirty years he had been in the habit of leading money to travellers 
who had outrun their purse; but that he had never, in any single instance, 
found his discrimination fail him as to who might be trusted. ‘I can read them,’ 
said he, ‘as plainly as if I had their banker's book in my hand.’ I never doubted 
the truth of the statement, but it was at Baden only that I fully understood how 
legible were the characters of the alphabet by which he read them. 

“ AsI neither danced nor played, I had ample leisure during the week that we 
remained at the baths to study this alphabet. It is strange that neither mother 
wit nor constant effort, though spurred to the task by the sharpest interest and 
lashed by desperate need, can teach one man to ape what comes so easily to 
another. The outward materials, too, in each appear the same. Here are eyes, 
nose, and mouth, broadcloth and satin, moustache, and riband at the button 
hole ; and yet, to the eye that will give itself time to look, the gaudy flower, 
bright and stiff under its case of glass in a milliner’s window, is not less like the 
flexile gracefulnees of a fresh-plucked rose, than the very best mimicry of the 
counterfeit to the bearing of a gentleman. Whatever they do, the fatal test 
follows them ; and even the best gifts of nature, when lavished on the exterior, 
cannot save them from it. The brighest eye will twinkle out some symptom of 
the course vulgarity that lurks within ; and even if the nose be proudly arched, 
or the teeth splendid in their whiteness, they still seem to ‘ wear them witha 
difference.’ 

“On no occasion did I watch higher play thanon the evening of the dress ball. 
All the best company in Baden were assembled, and the birds of prey, whose 
profession it was to watch them, doubtless came armed for the encounter, and 
prepared to * fool them to the top of their bent.’ 

“The following day was Sunday. We passed through the public walks on 
our way to church ; and having iime to spare, louked into the rooms, which even 
&t that early hour had a crowd of people hanging round the gaming-tables. On 
our return we entered them again, and then this frightful scene of madness was 
at its height. 

“I doubt if any thing. less than the evidence of the senses, can enable any 
one fully to credit and comprehend the spectacle that a gaming table offers. I 
eaw women distinguished by rank, elegant in person, modest, and even reserved 





mM manner, sitting at the rouge-at-noir table with their rateauxz and marking cards 
in their hands ; the former to push forth their bets and draw in their winnings, 
the latter to prick down the events of the game. I saw such at different hours 
through the whole of Sunday. To name these is impossible ; but I grieve to 
aay that two English women were among them. 

“ There was one of this set, whom | watched day after day during the whole 
period of our stay, with more interest than. I believe, was reasonable ; for had 
T stadied any other as attentively, I might have foond less to lament. She was 
young—certainly not more than twenty-five—and though not regularly nor) 
brilliantly handsome. most singularly winuing, both in person and demeanour 

er cress was elegantly, but peculiarly plain and simple 


A close white silk 


ing them back again, till ber young face grew rigid from weariness, and all the 
lustre of her eye faded into a glare of vexed insanity. Alas! alas! is that fair 
woman a mother? God forbid! 

“* Another figure at the gaming-table, which daily drew our attention, was a 
pale, anxious old woman: who seemed no longer to have strength to conceal 
her eager agitation under the air of callous indifference, which all practised 
players endeavour to assume. She trembled, til! her shaking hand could hardly 
grasp the instrament with which she pushed or withdrew her pieces; the dew 
of agony stood upon her wrinkled brow ; yet hour after hour, and day after day, 
she too sat in the enchanted chair. I never saw age and station in a position so 
utterly beyond the pale of respect 1 was assured that she was a person of rank ; 
and my informant added, but I trust she was mistaken, that she was an English 
woman.” 

—~—>— 


Suntmary. 


A Proud Ticket Porter —The only judge on the bench who delivers his judg- 
ments without notes is Lord Lyndhurst, the present Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer, whose retention of dates, names, and material facts, is truly astonishing 
Even the capacious and great mind of the Lord Chancellor seems deficient in 
this mnemonic tact. It has been often asserted that the Lord Chancellor, when 
Mr. Brougham, delivered some of his most powerful orations without previous 
study or preparation. This may be true, but on some occasions he has attached 
great importance to notes previously prepared. Dr. Lushington tells an anec- 
dote which proves the fact. When Mr. Brougham was about to commence his 
defence of the late Queen Caroline, before the House of Peers, he suddenly 
recollected that he had forgotten to bring his notes, which were very copious, 
and without which he professed his inability to proceed. ‘ Send for them,” 
was Dr L.'s advice. “I cannot,” was the reply, “as they are locked up with 
private papers in my secrelaire, which, for any consideration, I would allow no 
one save yourselftoopen. Dr. Lushington accepted the honoured trust, brought 
the notes in time, and has often since declared that on that occasion he was the 
proudest ‘‘ ticket-porter” in London. 

Steam-boats on the Mediterranean.—A \etter from Marseilles states, that the 
number of steam-boats which ply from that port increases very rapidly. Two 
English boats sail regularly for Leghorn—one to Naples, and the passage is 
usually effected in 48 hours. One boat undertakes to reach Lisbon from Mar- 
seilles in four days, stopping at Gibraltar: another is about to start for Constan- 
tinople, where it is expected tu arrive within a week, although it will stop at 
three intermediate places. 


Lucien Bonaparte’s Recent Toast.—At the dinner of the Literary Society, 


given at Freemason’s Hall on Saturday, June 7th, the Prince of Canino (Lucien | 


Bonaparte), after returning thanks to the company present for the honour con- 
ferred on him in drinking his health, proposed the following toast, remarkable as 
emanating from the brother of Napoleon, but the constant and zealous advocate 
of republican principles, for the homage it renders to the excellence of British 
institutions. It was given in French, and translated runs thus :—*‘ To the puli- 
tical principles, sacred treasure of the British constitution; to the inviolability 
of the private dwelling, to the independence of the jury, to the freedom of the 
press, and to the imprescriptible right of association! May these precious liber- 
ties, gentlcmen, continue to constitute your happiness! but may they also cease 
to be foreign to France, who for forty years has been fighting to obtain them ! 
May the intellectual progress of political reform which agitates Europe be 
directed everywhere, as itis with you, by religious sentiments, and an inviolable 
respect for property! and may all nations become as free as the hospitable peo- 
ple of Old England !” 

An Appropriate Hint.—A writer in the Edinburgh Review, in an article on 
secondary punishments, proposes that every transported convict shall be charged 
in the shape of adebt with the whole expense which his offence has brought 
upon the country—to be liquidated or secured out of the*produce of his labour; 
and that, for this purpose, ‘‘an account shall be kept of the cost incurred for 
his apprehension on the commission of the offence—for the legal proceedings 
ending in his conviction—for his maintenance during the period of his punish- 
ment— and, lastly, for his removal to the colony.” 

Jesters not always Gay.—He who takes the character of jocoseness seems 
to assume to himself a superiority over the evils of life; but, under this mask 
of a jester, there is often a woful countenance and a torn heart. We laugh at 
the absurd lights in which Don Juan places many serious, subjects ; but we lay 
down the poem dissatisfied with ourselves for the momentary pleasure we took 
in it. And when Byron in his letters affects irony and the falsetto of merriment, 
we revolt from a kind of insincere bravado, and search for those other few let- 
ters.where his heart breaks out. A feigned hilarity is like a child in the dark, 
who sings or whistles to frighten away the ghosts. 

New Construction for an Iron Bridge.—A new iron suspension bridge, on a 
principle different to any existing in Paris, is now being constructed at the Isle 
St. Louis. It is to cross both the arms of the Seine, being supported by an arch 
built on the point of the island. It will be suspended from twelve rods formed 
of wires, six on each side, each rod being about three inches in diameter, and 
composed of one hundred and twenty wires of the thickness of a quill, bound 
together at the thickness of every ten inches by strong ties of wire. These 
rods describe too curves on the right and left of the arch, forming the central 
point on which all the strength will last, and the rods wi!l sustain the surface of 
the bridge. The quantity of wire used in the construction will amount to 
75,000 kilogrammes.—Each wire has been proved to be able to bear 1,000!bs., 
and each rod 120,000\bs., so that the whole of the rods together will bear a 
weight of 1,440,000)b. at the least. 

Dwellers among the Tombs.—Mr. St. Jobn informs us, that on arriving at 
Gournou he found an English family actually living in an excavation in one of 
the tombs ; this was a Mr. Hay and his family, whose politeness and gentleness 
of manners are so well known to all European travellers in Egypt. A Mr. 
Bronomi, an English artist of talent, inhabited a neighbouring tomb, in which 
he had remained for several years. 

A Valuable Fruit Tree.—There is at present in the garden at Manderstone, 
the seatof Lieut, General the Hon. W. M. Maitland, an apricot tree which 
measures sixty-one feet nine inches in length, by fourteen feet seven inches in 
height, and covers 893 square feet of wall. It is also very prolific. The 
gardener, Mr. John Webster, has taken off for the purpose of thinning the fruit. 
8,810 apricots for tarts; aod as near as can be ascertained there ig still left to 
ripen 4,800 apricots. The tree has a most splendid appearance, both on account 
of ite great size and the very tasteful manner in which it is trained. It is 46 
years old. 

Schoolmaster Abroad. —In the window of a shop in Kilmarnock, there is the 
following announcement in large letters :—** Tooth Ack Curd Charg Is. Ger- 
man Cloke's Clined Repared Heare Coles Sold Heare.”’ 

When we consider the countless myriads of birds of various kinds, and how 
few of them, comparatively speaking, are killed by man, or taken alive, it be- 
comes a matter of curious inquiry what becomes of the vast remainder. It 
may be thought that when disease or old age overtakes them, they get into holes 
and hedges anddie. But whoever found any in such places! Or it may be 
said that vermin devour great numbers, and that many destroy each other; but 
how seldom is the skeleton or the remnant feathers of a dead bird seen compared 
with the multitudes whose existence is not ended untimely. I should be grate- 
fol to any one who would at all lessen my curiosity, by throwing any light on the 
subject —Jesse’s Gicanings. 

Anecdote of Bluchér —His statue in Berlin is, it seems, apon a pedestal so 
smal! that the field-marshal appears to balance himself with difficulty. On a 
parade day, at Berlin, as the old general, so appropriately called by his soldiers 
Marshal Vorwerts (forward), was riding past the statue, be observed a boy sup- 
porting himself on the pedestal by the legs of the figure: “Come down, my 
fine fellow,” cried the veteran, good humouredly; “do you not see that I have 
ecarcely room there for myself?” 

Mrs. Siddons when a Child. —In the memoranda which she has left me Mrs. 
Siddons says nothing of her javenile days, but I remember her telling an anec- 


| dote of her infancy which strongly illustrated her confidence in the efficacy of 


prayer, or rather of the Prayer-book. One day her mother had promised to take 
her out the following to a pleasure party in the neighbourhood, and she was to 
wear a new pink dress, which became her exceedingly. But whether the party 
was to hold, and the pink apparel to be worn, was to depend on the weather to- 
morrow morning. On going to bed she took with ber het Prayer-book, opened, 








He did wot play himself ; and I fancied, as he hovered | habitants, a parish church 
near her, that his countenance expressed anxiety: but he returned the sweet | tion, is offered for sale 


| cied a few days ago at Nantes 


Her husband, who had as unquestion- | Lafe of Mrs. Siddons. 


An Island for Sale—An entire island (Eday, in Orkney) containing 700 im 
» Schoolhouse, and other signs and tokens of civilize- 
To a man ambitious of becoming, like honest Sancho 
*anza, governor of an island, and who has money enough to purchase such “a 
em of the ocean,” this litte remote dominion offers a chance of conferring 
ns fellow-creatures. 

The tapir lately bought at the price of 50,000fr. for the Garden of Plants 
The only one now living in Europe is in the 
Zoological Gardens at London, whither it was brought from Brazil in 1829 
That which has just died will be stuffed, and placed in the Museum of Natural 
History 

Should the Lord Chancellor find that he ean stop women’s tongues “ by due 
course of law,” there will, of course, be a clause in the Local Courts Bill, ex- 
tending its operation to Billingsgate 
A new fruit bas lately been introduced into France, under the name of 
“ Nafe d'Arabie,” which is said to possess tranquilising and soothing properties 
hitherto unknown. 

Nat. Lee, when in Bedlam, wrote a play in 25 acts. 

Sir Stephen Love Hammick, the newly-created Baronet, is the medical at- 
tendant of the late Premier, who bestowed a piece of church-preferment on 4 
son of Sir Stephen. It was the last honour conferred curing the Administra- 
tion of Earl Grey. 

The first part of the effects of Prince Lieven was brought to the hammer 
yesterday at Phillips's. The sale was very thinly attended, and most of the 
lots, which consisted of vases, clocks, porcelain, &c., fetched low prices. 

The Deluge bas been brought out at the Cirque Olympique, at Paris, with 
scenic representations of appalling fidelity. Even the howling winds bave 
there a voice, and the rushing waters chill, if they do not drown, the poor 
wretches who are made to represent the doomed sons of Adam The Deluge 
was one of the earliest subjects of the English drama, and was represented in 
1530, three hundred years ago. The work is a curioos specimen of dramatic 
composition, but the author is unknown 

A Compliment.—The \ate Mr. Holcroft was an excellent reader of his plays, 
and always believed that he would succeed as an actor, Asking Lewis if he 
remembered him on the stage, and what was his success,—" I remember him,” 
said Lewis, * only when acting with him as the original representative of Figaro, 
in his own play of the Follies of a Day; on which oceasion, at the fall of the 
curtain, old Harris came up with great good humour, and shaking him by the 
hand, said ** I give you joy ; the play has got over your acting, and nothing can 
give a stronger proof of its intrinsic merit.” 

It is reported that Sir Stratford Canning receives regulariy bis salary of 
£11,000 per annum, as Ambassador to the Court of the Empetor of Rossa, 
although the Right Hon. Gentleman has not proceeded to the seat of the Em 
bassy, owing to the (alleged) refusal of the Czar to receive him, There has! eon 
no Envoy at the Court of St. Petersburgh since the special mission of the Earl 
of Durbam, in the summer of 1832. In the absence of any accredited Am 
bassador, the Hon. John Duncan Bligh performs the functions of his Britannic 
Majesty's diplomatic representative 

Flowers.—Put but a rose, or a lily, or a violet, on your table, and you and 
Lord Bacon have a custom in common, for that great and wise man was in the 
habit of having the flowers in season set upon his tahle—morning, we beieve, 
noon, and night—that is to say, all his meals; for dinner, in his time, was taken 
at noon; and why should he not have flowers at all hie meals, seeing that they 
were growing all day! Now here is a fashion that shall last you for ever, uf you 
please, never changing with silks, and velvets, and silver forks, nor dependent 
upon the caprice of some fine gentleman or lady, who have nothing but caprice 
and change to give them importance and a sensation Dues any reader mingive 
himself, and fancy that to help himself to such comforts as these would be © tr 
fling?” If this were trifling, then was Bacon a trifler, then was the great 
Conde a trifler, and the old Republican Lodiow, and all the great and good spirits 
that have loved flowers, and Milton's Adam himvelf—nay, Heaven itself, for 
Heaven made these barmless elegancies, and blessed them with the universal 
good-will of the wise and innocent. ‘The same mighty energy which whirls the 
earth round the sun, and crashes the Heavens with thunderbolts, produces the 
lilies of the valley, aud the dew-drops that keep them fair.—Leigh Hunt's Lon- 
don Journal 

Sowing Wild Oats.—Al\ the splendid forniture and personal property of Sir 
Wyndham Anstrather, of Westraw and Carmichael, in the county of Lanark, 
is at present on sale. The Baronet hegan life as an officer of the Guards, 
squandered away the whole of his property, and reduced himself so low as to be 
compelled to travel the country with « troop of strolling players ; whilet in thie 
situation he succeeded to an estate of nearly £26,000 ayear, about three years 
since, and be is now once more so reduced that his ereditors are selling every 
thing that can be disposed of! Amongst other articles to be sold there are 
several silver cups, three of which were given to one of his ancestors by Charles 
II., a number of pictures, 700 dozens of wine, and a fine stud of horses 

Engraving on Egg Shells —Vraw any désign you think proper witha pen, 
and using melted fat or grease, on an egg shell, and then put it either in white 
vinegar or diluted sulphuric acid. Leave it for about three or four hours, then 
take it out and wash it in fresh water. The acid, acting on the carbonate of 
chalk of which the shell consists, will wear into it, leaving untouched the parts 
covered with the fatty matter, which will then stand out im relief. This 14 also 
the principle uf lithography, although the mode of operation differs. 

Lord Duncannon is created a Peer by the title of Baron Duncannon of Bes- 
borough. ‘This creation, in fact, hardly makes any addition to the House of 
Lords, as upon the death of the Earl of Beeborough, now in bis 77th year, 
Lord Duncannon would of course succeed to the Peerage. Sir J Hobvhouse 
will, it has been determined, start for Nottingham, and not for Sudbury I he 
candidate for Sudbury ie not yet named. Lord Howick ceases, we be jeve 
spontaneously, to be the Under-Secretary of the Home Department. We have 
not heard who is to succeed him 

A Good Bargain.—Mr. L., a well-known professional singer in the metropo- 
lis, one day entered a cheesemonger's or grocer's shop, to make a purchase. 
“Have you any more of this paper!” said be to the master, regarding with 
curiosity and astonishment that in which bis purchase was wrapped Pienty, 
Sir—a great pile of it.” Mr. L. requested to see it, and followed the trades- 
man into a little back room, where many reams of waste paper were collected, 
to be used in his business. ‘ Well,” said Mr. L., after imepecting the pile 
from whence the wrapper of his parcel bad been taken, ** will you sell thie— 
what would you ask for it!” “ Twopevce halfpenny per pound,” anewered the 
man, much astonished at the uncommon greenness of bis custumer ; _aoery 
have it, if you like, as waste paper, for that price.” Mr. L. readily oneme ’ 
and thus purchased for a few shillings 33 complete oratorios and operas of Han- 
del, besides fragments of the best, viz. Arnold's edition. Heneeforth lot no 
one despise the literatare that may find ite way to the trunk-maker's and 
chandler's.—Murror. 

The fullowing ingenious act of swindling has been successfally practised, 
according tothe Messager, upon a Ministerial candidate. This —- on 
on the point of leaving Paris for the place of election, in consequence of ale od 
from his agent, stating that his presence would be necessary. weg hg 
departure, greatly to his then satisfaction, was prevented by another — 
apparently from the same person, informing him that one of the oem ae 
cates of the place of election, and who took a lively interest in hie — — 
would call and consult with him on the best means of secoring bis yom ~ 
consequently, that he might dispense with his journey. A short — or how 
receipt of this letter the announced advocate arrived, and was a Reta 
open arms by the candidate. The advocate, after displaying a0 ar © tite 
ledge of the local polities of the place of election, and sar dhe Aes —— 
that had been formed between the Carlists and Republicans, cone ectniomat 
that the election might be secured by the pr application of a few Co 

° what som wou 

franes to the consciences of some electors. asked enediieely 
y, be ane da mere bagaiclle—-4,000 fr., which eum wee a, 
handed to him, with many expressions of gratitude for bis zealous = 
off to down to the place of election, but 
The pretended advocate hurried post Seaton, apts bes 
it appears that some accident must have happened to him es ieetien oat hie 

not since been heard of, and the candidate has sot only lost ’ 

Duerf Marriage —On Tuesday last the marriage of the dwarf, play 

"mir Ann Hipkins, took place, at St 
Birmingham, Don Santiago de los Santos, to shoot 26 inches high tee 
Martin's Church. The Des is 40 sete of ta ; 
Mise Hipkins is 28 years of age, a inch , - 
of vlan the ao away , i we Ae wn oat et teelle aes omy 
j an; and, as might expected, @ mense accom 
Ade was fouud impossible to control witbout the aid of the police — Burming 
ham Advertiser. 

As a person was shooting swallows 8 few days ago, at Ocbaliwich. be 7 Po 
and wounded one, which fell as if ite wing was broken, to within » 











the earth, when another swallow flew directly underneath, and , bore it 
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‘hal 27 The Atoi A 

Re 8 He Ott. ugust 30, | | 
: : ; dinuis - —= ———— - - = ———— —— ———— a ‘ 
} z 4 : gently up. After having attained 4 considerable elevation, the bird underneath ponded without his sanction with the Irish Government, and had also communi- and those means which might be necessary to meet the difficulties of aii on ‘ 
ee) withdrew its support; but finding the bird was sinking again to the earth, it re- | cated with a person not in office ; and therefore Earl Grey said he had abandoned exigency. [Cheers.) - . 
4 q i sumed its station, and once more raised it inthe air. ‘This was done several | office. Now he thought that the individual so charged should be named and{| [The Keporters complain, that Lord Melbourne spoke with such rapidity, and f 

: ; f times: till at last the bird which was wounded flew away. as if it had ngs been | held up to universal scorn j dropped his voice at the close of the sentences so often, that it was extremely 


weer 


Lord WHARNCLIFFE remarked in strong language on the inconsistent | difficult to follow him.} 


ai hurt at ali.—its companion followed it. This is as re markable an inst os boll 
attachment and sympathy in the feathered tribe as we ever beard of —Tyne | conduct of Ministers, in first supporting the Coercion Bill so strenuously, and The Duke of BUCKINGHAM charged Ministers with inconsistency, ; 
Mercury. then abandoning it withont assigning any reason whatever for such conduct. | giving up this bill; which he maintained to be in accordance with the feelings of 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS It would be wrong to force such a measure as the Coercion Bill on Ministers ; | the country. He and his friends would gladly support a Ministry acting upon 





pepe gs 


“a 





Many iadies have already adopted the newly introduced Parisian fashion of | but after it had been forwarded to an advanced stage, their Lordships should not | honovrable principle. But was that the case with the present Ministry? The 


ribbon towrs de cou. 
the richest colours and patterns 
round the throat, tied in a tow in front, and the ends are drawn through the 
comture The latter, which is composed of the same ribbon, 5 passed twice 
round the waist, and tied in a bow in frout 


' 
They may be passed either once or twice | 


| nion and language with perfect indifference 


For this purpose, broad sarsnet ribbons are employed of | be turned round, and told to veer about by almost the sane persons who had g0 | transactions of the last ten days would answer that question. 
pure pe ; 4 


strongly advocated the bill a few daysago. For himself, he would oppose the | 


| bill, when it came from the Commons, in all its stages 


Lord BROUGHAM declared, that he regarded the Earl of Wicklow’s opi- | 
He charged him with having | 


He then detailed 
the proceedings which caused Earl Grey to resign, after having been deceived 
and betrayed by his colleagues. He wished Ministers would speak out, and 
say whether Mr. O'Connell, the prime arch agitator, was the real Minister of 
Ireland. Lord Melbourne might fancy that he had buried Earl Grey ina Political 


Shawis of printed satin are very light and elegant, and have a much richer | grossly misrepresented what had fallen from Earl Grey ; who had not com- | sepuichre; but the Noble Earl's spirit would burst its cerements. and scare some 


appearance than the printed china crapes. 
caswnally seen. 
Cuffs of worked lace or muslin, which were so generally worn about three 











they were pursumg had lowered their character in the 
e fame, are 


: country, tarnished their 
sacrificed their reputation. Such a degree of inconsistency 


in any of his observations in the speech alluded to. He had not used the word 
* betrayed.” 


Scarfs of printed satin are alsu oc- | plained of being betrayed, and who had not pointed to any member of the Cabinet | of the dignified oecupants from their arm-chairs—would disturb the Noble Vis- 


count in his slombers ; and interrupt the festivities of Noble Peers, when the 
Noble and Learned Lord attempted to amuse himself with “ pottle-deep peta. 

















might probably be the result, from passing the bill in the form proposed. He 
would say, however, that s 1 those evils arise, should those meetings be re 





73,000 betweed 


sh Gen lifference of £2 
— 648.000. making in round numbers a difference © - 
ceed £44 646,000, mak o provide ® 
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: 
; i years ago, are now partially revived. They give an elegant appearance to the | Lord WICKLOW said, Earl Grey bad not used the word “ betrayed.” tions” to the health and prosperity of the new Administration. [Cheers ang 
eriiya hand | Lord BROUGHAM rejoined, that Earl Grey had not used expressions which | prolonged laughter. ] 
Ei oea In promenade dress, coloured shoes, which have so long been exploded, are | implied that he had been betrayed. If this were controverted, he would ask The Marquis of LANSDOWNE rose; but Lord BROUGHAM interrupted 
bik 7 now again seen. Grey. green, and violet are the favourite colours. Sandals | what those expressions were, in order that he might see whether they bore such | him— 
; still continue to be made of very narrow ribbon. aconstruction. Lord Grey had stated his ignorance of the communication he * Pray stop a minute!” He had certainly not met the Noble Duke in that . 
: Riding-dreas.—Doring the present warm weather, many ladies wear, instead | reprobated, and had declared that he would have prevented it had he known of | alehouse or cabaret in which the Noble Dake was accustomed te drink his ale - s 
: of a riding babit, merely a jupon of cloth, with a white cambric mosiin body. ite being intended. The individual alluded to, every one knew to be the Irish | nor would he emulate him in the use of terms which must have been borrowed " 
bi3 : A smal) frill round the throat, and a cravat of gros de Naples, either of a tartan | Secretary, who, every one knew, wasnot in the Cabinet. [A Peer said—* It | from the slang dictionary. [loud cries of Order !} m 
bbe pattern, or the colour of the jupon. Pantalons of fine white calico, with | was the Chancellor of the Exchequer.,"] ‘ No—that wasa mistake.” As to] Lord WICKLOW rose to order. At levgth Lord BROUGHAM was . 
} bis i; . straps under the hall-boots. Gloves of rein-deer sicin, ani cravache vi rhino- | the alteration inthe Coercion Bill, he should be prepared to defend his conduct | heard—This was the first time he had ever heard that it was at all fair, especially g 
} fe tT esros when the bill came up from the House of Commons. He would only, on the | in a court of justice—and their Lordship’s House was a court of justice, nay c 
: fi) f The beaver man’s hat, so unbecoming to most female faces, is now frequently | present occasion, put it to Lord Wharnclitle, whether he considered that the | the highest in the realm—to listen to the attack upon a Noble Peer, but the e 
Tiree superseded by a close hat or bounet of straw or leghorn.— London, July 20. Government would be best consulting their duty, and the interest of all parties, | instant an explanation or defence was offered, to stifle it in the birth with é 
Office of Ordnance, July 19.—Ri. Regt, of Art: First Lt. A O Molesworth | by attempting to force these three clauses upon the House of Commons, when | speeches to order, or other equally unfair interruptions. When interrupted, be ¢ 
tobe Sec., v Capt Hough, dee. ; See. Lt. 8. B. Hornby to be First Lt,, vice | they knew that that House would as soon consent to repeal the Catholic Relief | was speaking in explanation, in reference to the Noble Duke's most extraordi- e 
v i dhenmenh | Bill or the Reform Bill itself, as to pass these clauses! [Loud cheers from | nary attack upon him. If the Noble Duke’s speech were intended as a joke, he - 
i 1 ; War- Office, July 18.—1st Regt of Drags: Regtl. Quarter mast. C Field to the Ministerial Benches.) Had they attempted this, they might well have been | was ready to receive it with good-humour—as ready as any of their Lordships ; th 
a ae be Adjt., with the rank of Cor., v Kelly, dec. ; Ser) Maj J Partridge to be Regt! charged with a desire to promote a collision between the two Houses, and | but if it were really meant as an attack, then he should not hesitate to say of it, et 
rt Quarter-mast., v Field, app. Adjt.—6th Drags ; Cor. H J Devny, from the 11th would have been responsible for the effects of such a collision ; and, for him- | thatit was as gross and unwarrantable, as utterly and completely devoid of a 
Lat. Drags, to be Cor., v Fleetwood, who rets.; Cor. H J Denny to be Adjt., v self, he could solemnly declare, that had he, to the slightest extent, promoted | foundation, as any of the most untrue assertions or insinuations that had ever been nl 
Mansel, who resigns the adjtcy. only —11 Regt of Lgt Drags: J Cowell, Gent., such a fatal line of conduct, he should never have been able to justify himself made by any individual whatsoever. He entirely believed, however, that the st 
to ee ot by por. ¥ Denny, app. to tho 6th Drags —_ ony 7 Capt Sir | 7 be er Se rma Tog A a pabery gener ect ae = case | Noble — pe rn was meant jocularly and quite in good-humour; and be : 
: J Gordon, Bart, to be May by pur, v Lisle, who rete. ; Lieut J Sargeaunt to be | © er eee ee Be Buie tO Justy His conduct to ai! parties. was willing to take it so 
: : Capt by por, ¥ Gordon Der ' 8 D Tyseen, v Brandling, qho a : Cor J The Earl of WICKLOW still maintained that his recollection of Lord Grey's The Duke of BUCKINGHAM said the allusion was from Hamlet, and in- et 
i: Cox, v Sergeannt ; to be Lis. by pur. WS Wint, Gent., v Tyssen ; C C Shote, | SPeech was correct. Lord Brougham was very ready with his contradictions ; | tended in perfect good humour = 
Gent., v Cox; to be Cors. by pur.—15th Do: Cor E Carrington to be Lt by but he would recommend him to compare his speech of that night with the Lord BROUGHAM nodded, and said he was ready to take it in that way. ,? 
} ; ti ; pur. v Mortimer, prom. ; C H Drummond, Gent, to be Cor by pur v Carrington.— speech delivered « few pights ago, when he laboured to prove that the three The Marquis of LANSDOWNE then spoke at some length, though he said re 
ie bie , ; 2d Regt. of Foot; Staff-Assiet.-Sug. T. Hunter to be Assist.-Surg., v. Fos, ee . ( aero: Bill 2a - be given mp were the very best in the bill; | he cre gt himself for oe te tg a eee on a ee He ye 
se app. to the 47:h Ft —4th Do: Lt. A. T. Faunce to be Capt., by pur., v. Clarke, an enmiet him “to supper with what appetite he may. contend that even were it possible to force the original measure through the 
{i ee 4 mi rets.; Ens. G. Hall, from the 52d Regt. of Ft., - be fe ms pur., v° Lord BROUGHAM denied that he had ever said the three clauses in question | House of Commons by a smal! majority, it would not be desireable. Such an = 
ty a Faunce; H.R Duoblow, Gent., v. Sherlock, who rets.; J. H. H. Ruston, | “ee the best in the bill. He objected to them in the first instance ; and think- | extraordinary measure should be passed, if at all, by a large majority. In refer- - 
Poa Geot., v. Territt, who réts.. to be Ens., by pur.; Lt J. Espinasse, v. Faunce, | '" them of a subordinate nature, would gladly have got rid of them; though he | ence to the charge that some member of the late Cabinet had betrayed Earl see 
prom , to be, Adj —13th Do Ens. P. D. Streng to be Lt., withoot pur., v. admitted it was nota right thing to press hard upon the peasantry and allow | Grey, he declared, that could such acharge be substantiated, he would not sit in p~ 
White, dee. ; T. Oxley, Gent., to be Ens , by pur., v. Streng —22d Do: Ens ae es net WEELENCTONT Te eon aon : > ee —— with such a man. But, in fact, Lord Grey had stuted nothing 
N_ &. Gardiner, from the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt., without pur., v. we une © pate. spanaipal thought it strange, that after Ministers had | of the kind. 
Landeile, cashiered —90th De Ens. E. G. Pilsworth to be Lt., by ony A brought forward this measure, the same Ministers, with the exception of Earl The Marquess of LONDONDERRY maintained, that Earl Grey had been S 
’ Waltren, who rets, ; Serj. Maj. A. Macdonald, from the Scotts Fusileer. Foot Grey, should announce thet it would be impossible to pass it through the House | sacrificed to a base intrigue—that he had been thrown overboard by Lord . 
Guards, tobe Adj. with the rank of Ens., v. Armstrong, who resigns the Adjtey of Commons a oh ; Althorp, whose victim he was. - 
only; Staff Assist.-Surg. J. Edmondson to be Assist.-Surg —47th Do Assist. - Lord BROI GHA M—* That it would be impossible to do so now.” Lord ELLENBOROUGH asked, if Mr. Littleton still retained the office of par 
: Sore T Fox, trom the 2d Regt. of Ft, to be Assist.-Surg —53d Do: Capt. H The Duke of V ELLING TON continaed ; — reminded the House of the | Irish Secretary ! = 
ul : 1. Harvey, from the 73d Regt., to be Capt., v. Baldwin, who exchs.—55th Do > | stress which had been laid upon these clauses by Earl Grey and Lord Brougham, Lord MELBOURNE was glad the question had been asked—It not only he 
; A. Daubbeney, Gent., to be Ens., by pur. v. Hagart, who ret» —59th Do: Staff- | as being absolutely necessary for the preservation of the peace of Ireland. He | afforded him an opportunity of answering in the affirmative, but of also stating, a 
Assist Surg. J. Mair, M. D., to be Assist.-Surg —62d Do: R. Gason, Gent., to | read several passages from the papers relating to Ireland, to prove the necessity | in justice to Mr. Littleton, that the objection taken was not to the fact, but to ne 
f be Ens, by pur. v. Wells, prom.—64th Do: T. I. W. Bowen, Gent., to be | of putting a stup to political meetings, andthe advantage which had resulted | the extent of the communication with Mr. O'Connell; who, it must be con- , - 
% Ens., by por, v. Logan, whorets.—68th Do: A. Leslie, Gent., to be Assist.- from the exercise of the powers conferred upon Ministers by the bill. He | sidered, if he were the great Agitator of Ireland, was alsoa leading Member nes 
Surg.—69th Do: Lt. H. C. Halifax, to be Capt., by pur., ¥ Bolton, who rets. ; | denied that a collision between the two Houses must necessarily ensue because | of the House of Commons. It was impossible to conduct the business of a 
. Ens. GD. Jenkins to be Lt.. by pur.. v. Halifax; D. K O'Reilly, Gent. to be | the House of Commons might alter certain parts of the bill. Under similar | Government without occasionally communicating with Members of the Oppo- ae 
Ens., by pur, v. Jenkins —73d De: Capt. J. H. Baldwin, from the 52d Regt., circumstances last session, no such difficulty had occurred. With regard to what | sition. aris 
to be O..pt, v. Harvey, who exchs.—79th Do: Lt. D. M:Dougall to be Capt., Ear! Grey had said of the circumstances which led to his resignation, he recol- Lord BROUGHAM did not think that Ear! Grey disapproved of all communi- es 
by por., v. Maedonnell, who rets.. Ens. J. Gordon, tobe Lt. by por. v. M*Dov- leeted distinctly, that he declared that a member of the Cabinet had written to | cation with Mr. O'Connell. It was necessary for Ministers to consult Opposi- hee 
gall; C. 1 Grant, Gent. to be Ene., by pur., ¥. Gordon; Lt "J. Dougtas to be Lord W ellesley advising him to desire the omission of the clauses now proposed | tion leaders: he had himself been consulted by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Canning, . b 
Adit. ¥. M*Dongall, prom.—99ih Do: Lt. P. Smyly to be Capt., by pur, v. | to be omitted, and that in consequence Lord Wellesley had expresed his desire | and Mr. Perceval. onli 
Gaynor, who rets.; Eos. J. I. Werge to be Lt, by por. v. Smyly; C. T. } to accommodate the measure to the views of the Government on this side the THE BUDGET. i 
Nicolay, Gent., to be Ens, by por., v. Werge —Cape Mounted Riflomen: Ens. Channel. The new bill would not be opposed by his side of the House, but House of Commons, July 25. dim 
ui i : K. Morriss from the h. p. of the 62d Regt. of Ft., to be Ens.. v. Gardiner, prom Ministers must take upon themselves all the responsibility of the measure. The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER brought in bis financial state- me 
1 Ndi in the 221 Regt. of Ft.—Unattached—Lieut. E. Mortimer, from the 15th Light | The Earl of LIMERICK said, they had been told, and that too upon the | ment. He began by stating that the receipts for the year ending on the 5thof py 
Drags , to be Capt., by pur.—Hospital Stafl—Assistant-Surgeon Patrick Pope, highest authority, that it would be vain to pass this bill, as it would infallibly | July were - - . - - - £46,914,586 eres 
M.D a the Stet Regiment of Foot, to be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, png ya 2 a 7 alt Bae ites Manes of aaa. eg God! were | The expenditure was = . « - 44,737,556 £35 
vice unter, appointed to the 2d Re iment of Foot.—Memoranium—Capt. ordships reduced to that pass t iat they were to be merely a court of re- a , 
Francis Nich, Rossi, upon half-pay of ns 3d Ceylon Regiment, has been oe gistration for the other House of Parliament?’ He trusted that they had not ar- Leaving a surplus of income over expenditure of £2,177,030 Having made this = 
mitted to retire from the service, with the sale of an Unattached company, he | rived at such a degree of degradation. If, however, they put their own seal to | statement of the present state of the revenue, he now came to the question as whi 
having become a sottler in the colonies. | their degradation, it must necessarily take place. to what was to be provided for during the present year. tons 
War-Office, July 25.—1st Regt of Lifo Gis. W Anderton, Gent., Riding- | _ Lord M ELBOURNE would not go into a regular debate upon the Coercion | The charge ou the Consolidated Fund, year ending April, 1835, £30,500,000 H “ 
master, to have the rank of Cor and Sub-Lieut without pay; Lord G A F Paget | Bill, quoting documents, and referring to statements, as the Duke of Wellington | Supplies—Army, - - - - - - : 6,497,903 von 
to be Cor and Sub-Lieut by pur, v Hailey, who rets.—2d Do: Corporal J King, | 4 done. In the situation he held, however, he was undoubtedly as much pledged Navy, - - - - - - : 4,578,009 a 
Riding- master. to have the rank of Cor and Sub-Lieutenant without pay ; Regil. | 48 Earl Grey to the bill; and therefore he felt called upon to make a few obser- Ordnance, - - ° y . s 1,166,914 He 
Corporal-Maj W Allen to bd Regt! Quartermaster, v Carr, app. Adjt.—6th Regt | Yations on the course he meant to pursue. ‘* The Noble Earl opposite (the Ear! Miscellaneous, - - - - - 2,228,387 aa 
; of Drag Gd: Ens T Browne, from the h p of the 22d Regt of Ft, to be Vet- | of Wicklow}, in the speech which he has made to your Lordships has accused —— 14,471,213 roo 
Surg, v J © Ralston, who returns to bis former b p.—Ist Regt of Drags: Cor | ™y Nuble and Learned Friend on the Woolsack of not speaking with any mea- peme T whi 
George King Adlereron Molyneux to be Lieutenant by purchase, vice Lux- | 8uted language. I cannot think that the Noble Earl has measured his own lan- Total, - - - £44,971,213 that 
ford, who retires ; Alexander Campbell, Gent, to be Cor by pur, v Molyneux.— | 844e, in 4 speech in which he has accused us (his Majesty's Ministers) of base- | He had therefore to provide for £30,500,000 as the charge on the Consolidated the 
16th Regt. of Let Drags: J. Philips, Gent, to be Veterinary Surgeon, v Spencer, | 2@58. of tergiversation, and of submitting to the lowest species of indignity | Fund, and £14,479,000 for the current expenses of the year. He felt that some J a 
app to the 3d Drags.—20th Regt of Ft: Ens H. Briscoe to be Lt, by pur, v rather than quit our places. I now tell that Noble Earl, asI told him on a former | explanation was necessary upon this subject. There would be a diminution of rina 
Welch, app to the 95th Regt of Ft; L. D. Gordon, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v | occasion, that with him I will not enter intoa contest of insult and contumely. | the money necessary to be voted this year, as compared with the last year, of —- 
Briscoe. —35th Do. Ens J. A. Campbell, from the bh p of the 2ist Regt of Ft, [Cheers] I could call, I might call, as hard names as that Noble Earl. [Cheers ] | £149,944 The House would recollect that at the commencement of this ses whi 
to be Ens, v Carmichael, dec. 68 Do: Second Lt C. H. Craig‘e, from the h p I might impute to him base, and factious, and personal motives. | Continued sion he had stated that that diminution would be about £500,000, and he now feet 
of the 23d Regt, to be Ens, v Campbell, whose app has not taken place. —66th | cheers.] I might impute to him that he was actuated by two passions, the | felt called upon to state the reasons why it had fallen short of that sum. It was ve fi 
Do; Capt T. W, Nesham, from the 75th Regt of Ft, to be Capt, v Herbert, | strongest that human nature can be actuated by—mortified vanity and disap- | to be accounted for by the circumstance that certain sums could not at that time mee 
who exchs.—75th Do: Capt ©, Herbert, from the 66th Regt of Ft, to be Capt, v | pointed ambition.” [Great cheering from the Ministerial side of the House ] | be taken into account, and that other charges were not at that moment contem- of P 
j Neshai, who exchs.—76th Do: Lieut-Gen Sir P. Maitland, K.C.B. fromthe Ist } But he would dismiss that subject, and disembarrass the discussion of all perso- | plated. In the first place there was a payinent to the East India Company, pur- ther 
Hf ii P W est India Regt, to be Col, v. Gen. Chowne, dec —Sist Ft: Ens. G. E. | nal and offensive allusions. He would discuss the question with the coolness and | suant to the arrangement of last year, to the amount of £125,000. In addition asti 
‘ i 4 f Francis, from the h, p. of the Gth Regt. of Ft, to be Ens, repaying the difference | calmness its importance demanded. In all his political experience, and it was | to this the Government had now the expense of the island of St. Helena, which the 
4 Hs which he received. —89th Ft: Ens. F.C. Aylmer to be Lt, by pur, v. Roch- not a short one, he recollected no occasion where a want of confidence was ex- | had hitherto been under the management of the East India Company. That taxa 
‘a ie fort. who rete; ©. Daly, Gent., to be Ens, by pur, v. Aylmer —95th Ft: Maj. | pressed in the persons in office, that it was not usual for the persons on the other | island was, up to the present time, conducted upon the magnificent scale of the tot 
hy ’ A. ©. Wrottesley, from the h. p. Unatt, to be Maj, v. W. T. Cockburn, who side of the House, if they felt as strongly as several Noble Lords had stated | East India Company, and cost the country £99,000, but he hoped that before mis 
ip ; exchs, ree the diff; Lt. W. Welch, from the 20th Regt. of Ft., to be Lt. y, | they felt that night, to bring the subject by motion before Parliament, in order | the approach of the next year it would be placed upon a different footing. They only 
Hat Harrison, who rets.—97th Ft: Ens. A. F. Welsford to be Lt, by por, v. Wall, | that the country might decide upon it. That was the fair, manly, and proper | knew enough of his Right Hon. Friend, the Secretary for the Colonies, to feel men 
by i who rete; C. Yard, Gent. to be Ens. by por, v. Welsford —Ist West India | W®Y of bringing the matter before Parliament. But he would say to the Noble | convinced that he would make eve ry possible reduction that could be made,con- plac 
; 3 Regt : Moj Gen. the Hon. H. King, to be Col, v. Sir P. Maitland, app. to the | Lords opposite, was it fair—was it wise—was it patriotic, merely to try to depre- sistently with the interests of the country It should be remembered too that tied 
; : cominand of the 76th Ft.—2d West India Regt: F C. Richardson, Gent. to be | ciate those whom they were not prepared to remove, and whom, if they removed, | in the course of the present session the House had voted a sum of £60,000 as mp 
i + Ens, by pur, ¥. Macnab, who rots —Memorandum—The half-pay of the under- | they certainly could not replace? (Hear, hear.] With respect to the question | a reward to the persons who had served in the action of Navarino; and that lute 
: : mentioned Officers has been cancelled from the 25th instant, inclusive, upon | which might be said to be before the House on this occasion, he would say, that there had also been a grant of £20,000 in aid of steam navigation to India ; 1827 
their receiving commuted allowances for their Commissions :—Maj. J, Kerby, when the bill was brought in by Earl Grey, it did not appear to him necessary to | and, further, that a sum of £100,000 had been granted at the sugeestion of his char 
i bh p. of the Battalion of Incorporated Militia of Upper Canada; Paymaster T. add any observation to those then made by his Noble Friend. He sat, however, Right Honourable Friend, the late Lord of the Admiralty, to facilitate the pay- ting 
Berkoles, h. p. of the 7th Regt. of Ft; Lt. R. C. Lioyd, b. p. Line Battalion | °" that occasion, by Earl Grey; and as Secretary for the Home Department, | ment of seamen in the navy instead of allowing them to be in arrears In ad- sinc 
King's German Legion. charged as he was with the peculiar interests of the country to which that bill dition to these there were two other items of charge which had been laid upon how 
—e_— had reference, he must be considered as entirely agreeing in the statement then | the table within the last few days. The one was a sum of £130,000, which it rate 
Lniperial Parliament made by him. He agreed with him in thioking that the bill was prudent and ex- | was recommended should be laid out in the purchase of certain fossil remains one 
° } pedient in that form. He still continued of that opinion; but he did not think | for the British Museum, and the other a sum of £7,000 for the erection of s brow 
THE MINISTRY that the portions of the bill which had been referred to were absolutely necessary. | prison on Dartmoor, for the purpose of trying experiments to ascertain the effects ere 
» MINIS ‘ The Noble Duke had said, that they were absolutely necessary for the preserva- | of sccondary pucishments—[hear, bear]. These items amounted in the whole ty 
Lon’ ELLENBOROUGH asked Lord Melbou ent Se July “ tion of the peace of Ireland ; but, in making that statement, he confounded two to £412,310, which accounted for the difference between the estimate which be u 
ds ter hestiibenntion ef the beth Onncten D a what day inteaded to | parts of the bill—he confounded those three clauses of the bill, and that which, | formed at the commencement of the present session, and the sum actually ed ur 
Lord MELBOURNE said. that he did not ~ 4 | in the jargon of the present day, was called predial agitation, but which was | cessary to be voted for the public expenditure. (An Hon Member suggest ad 
cheaghe ia bea toss ae sy /, K “- a an to mention any day ; and he | more properly designated nocturnal outrage and rapine. He believed, however, | that the Noble Lord bad not mentioned the grant to Capt. Ross.) The grant t w 
bell apne thote. Lanhchae’ ' ~ inisters did not intend to proceed with the | that those two things were very closely connected. Indeed, he was not sure | Capt. Ross was included in the miscellaneous estimates. and therefore be b el 
ee am. - we ta - rut re bring forward another in the House of | that there was not a necessary connexion between them. Undoubtedly, the | not felt it necessary to particularize it. (An Hon. Member—* But the Danish 5,69 
The ~apecensbey sem c vee ~ = part of the present bill most efficient parts of the bili were those which applied to districts proclaimed, | claims’?”) The Danish claims could not be incloded in any vote of this year raise 
Ph mye cay “oH received with clamorous shouts by the Opposition ; | and which prevented meetings in those that were not prociaimed. He would, | They had to be investigated before any adjudication could take place opon them to 5 
The Earl of WICKLOW declared. that b however, have their Lordships to recollect this—that when it was clear, when it i (Another Hon. Member—* The grant to the Poles!”) That also was inel ed and « 
ae 9 eet st din ‘ i, that he never was more astonished than | was known, as unfortunately it was, that it was the opinion of the Lord Lieu- in the miscellaneous estimates. These different items proved that he that 
7 just made. Was it possible, was it credible, was it to be | tenant of Ireland that be could maintain the internal tranquillity of that co I rsiated the difference between his former estimate and that which be conti 
supposed, that a Ministry who but a fortnight, nay, but ten days ago, stated their } without the re-enactment of that portion of the bill which related sdiieti) | nach aaieiiie bene bel , . C nd he thought he had said enough t adge 
entire ananimity on this subject,—when the Noble Earl then at the head of his | meetings, b a ech i port: — _ to political | had now to lay before the ommitte e, a » 2 ‘culation 2° ~ 
Majesty's Gavgrament. come éo i | meetings, he would ask their Lordships, whether, under such circumstances, | show that he had not been extravagantly wrong in his former calcula rn 
pe on so elmer — to that House, and declared in the most | Ministers would be justified, unless by the fear of some convulsion or civil war, | now came back to his former statement—namely, that there remained to pat arf lrela 
peceing vf that biil,—when the ; ie oe the preservation of Ireland by the | in attempting to carry such a measure! The opinion expressed by Lord Wel- | vided for the expenditure of the country a sum of £44,979,000 ; bat he woe Ka 
A en we - a ee > eV iscount who is now at the head of the | lesley had not only made an impression on the public mind, on members of Par- first state what was to he the probable income, calculating it vpon the income of Spirit 
pase —e edesceataion a — of State fer the Home Department, | liament, bat Cabinet Ministers also, among whom was Lord Althorp. That | last year, as if no alterations had been made, or would be made, by the rr while 
Gevernment the eae a prs the individual to press on his Majesty's | state of things brought the wbole matter to an issue, and it was.a short one. Parliament ia this year. This he thought he might fairly do, as he sa¥ y a 
see eh contin Wtedieneh sien rying this measure,—when the noble and | Lord Melbourne thought the circumstances under which he had accepted the | reason to expect that unless by a diminution of taxation, there would be a iste 
erived, after this, chat the onmne ress os appretation to it, could it be con- commission from the King to form an Administration were such as entitled him | falling off in the revenue of the country That revenve amounted be de . put 
ciated that thes mest ehenden the pene? The! aro a —_ pod ag i onl epee Ge House ed Support He should be deeply grieved if any aggra- | present year to £46,914.586, as he had already stated, leaving. artet pote a 
i would be well of be and his colleagnes would se oH asaeanes ~“ = vation of the evils of Ireland shonid be the result, which, he was ready to admit, | dyctions of which he had spoken, a surplus of £ 1,925,600. The es t ex- " 
i be able to smile, when the course during the last year amounted to £44,920,000, but the € xpenditure did no ec! 


( 1 and ch ; ' tin . } l Hed up t 
wed, amd s thata ) avai aT rted int -oOnnt n : ' ; , penditur 1 e 7 ; Upon 
or Meretversation, of abandonment of principle, 1 dhe ene Smee ree oe ae eee | itry, and should | the estimates and the expenditure. He felt! — first item © 
‘ Pp ' ; pie, never was witnessed before assuime any thing like a threatening magcnitod his Majesty's present M ‘ th screased expenditure f the present year, as the frst » ed : 
. > indiv) ' as ad . . . s \ s- rge n for nereased ex are ¢ ne pt ; ‘ 
' FTE, GS those individuals had manifested. Only a few rs, shou vs ‘ he ¢ s of f . w ; hich } ment the terest to be paid on the sum of money gran’ , 
Grey stated his reasons for giving up offic He stated that azard. a . 2 a » 8S any) = “ ‘= : Ww India proprietors The interest a 
: i ! ; t 2 3 s } . . pation ¢ »st India propriet , 
‘ . ase " onal tke oom , s i nent t by I nent, as a remune on to — hou he ; 
4 yand basely betrayed by some member of the Administra- | cethe inton'al ‘ iva =p : . a <3 it amounted to £730,000. Although © ed 
’ : bs : a as . ‘ ; f g yw vis s Ma ¥ t sum. as he at present caicuiate 7 pUEee * , . . the 
Fy Bi ] ‘ i been betrayed by a erson in the Cabinet . " sree. | ta thease hin S ted ches BD } s z ¢ | al for before ™ 
, ; P net, who hed corres- | to throw himself upon that Parliament for the purpo ing those powers | first portion of the payment of that mo ey could not be called for 
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1834. 
asssitt spring, yet it was necessary to provide for the interest of it from the Ist 
of August next This would raise the expenditure to £45,729,000. There- 
fore, 1m jooking to the charge, as compared with the income of last year, there | 
gould be a surplus of only £1,200,000 ; but he must deduct from that diminv- , 

the sum of £120,000 to be received from the Bank of England, under the | 
= 1a forther sum of £50,000 which had been saved | 
arrangement of last year, and a forther sum 0 b whieh ha en 
to the country by the reduction of the Four per Cents. These items together, 
added to the sum of £1,200,000 must be deducted from the charge upon whieh 
he had been calculating He might have been mistaken in the calculation 
which be bad made at the beginning of the Session, but he now felt that he 
was not likely to be at all deceived in estimating that the duty on the increased 
consumption of tea would amount io £250,000. Some Hon. Members might 
entertain doubts on this subjevt, but he had cood reason to believe that the | 
duty on the iuereased itnportation of this article would at least reach the amount. 

There was bo doubt that tea must become cheaper in this country under the 
new system than it was under the old The competiticn which would take 
Jace in a free trade in that article mast necessarily produce such a result, 
while the increased importation must add to the amount of duty; and he 
was sare he was not overstating that increase, when he rated it at £250,000 
Taking this sum of £170,000 as the reductionof charge, and of £250 000 
which be felt he had a right to calculale as an increase vf duty on tea, they raised | 
the surplus to £ 1,620,000. And aithoogh he had not as yetconcluded any formal | 
arrangement with the Bank of England, as to the payment of one quarter of 
their capital, which must be paid before the 6th of October next, still that arrange- 
ment, which was in a very forward state of progress, could not reduce his surplus | 
more than about £12,000. He wished now to call the attention of the House 
to another part of this subject. During the whole of the last, and in the pro- | 
gress of the present Session,great complaints had been made against the increased | 
consumption of spirits in this country, and the additional number of shups, or 
establishments which had been opened for that purpose. He need not say, in ad- | 
dressing any gentleman who had turned his mind to financial matters, that by in- 
creasing the duty on spirits he would neither adi! to the revenue, nor diminish the 
consumption of thatarticle. He felt, too, and he was sure, that Hon. Members 
would feel with him that by adopting such a course he was not likely to add to 
the morality of the people. But if he found that he could not increase the 
amount of revenue without injuring the morals of the public, then be would say | 
that it was utterly impossible to propose any increased duty on spirits with a | 
hSpe of improving the revenue without holding out increased inducements to 
smuggling The Committee would bear in mind that the licenses were not on | 
the same footing with respect to dealers in spirits in this country. As the law 
stood, persons who obtained licenses to deal in spirits were—first, those who | 
were called dealers, and those who were not allowed to sell for consump- | 
tion on the premises, or less than two gallons to be taken out of doors. The | 
second class were the retailers whose license depended upon their having | 

obtained a previous license from the Magistrates. These licenses varied 

from two guineas per annum to ten. There was a third class which also | 
dealt in spirits, but under different regulations. It was not his intention to |} 
touch either the first or the second class. He did not believe that the whole- | 
sale dealers could bear any addition to their license, but he did feel that | 
the license of the retail dealers might be increased without injury either to him- 
self orthe public. If this were done, the result, no doubt, would be that in 
those parts of the country where persons ceased to take out licenses, the reve- 
nue would suffer a reduction, but he did not think that that would occur to any 
great extent. His proposition therefore was to increase the price of the license 

50 per cent. on all reiail dealers in spirits. This he calculated would produce 

an increase of revenue to the amount of £160,000. The present amount re- 

ceived for licenses was about £330,000 a year. . He also proposed (and here 

again he believed that his proposition would meet with the concurrence of a 

majority of that House.) He proposed to make a difference in the price of the 

licenses granted to those who suid beer tu be consumed on the premises and 
those who did not—{loud cries of Hear, hear]. At present all retailers of beer 
were charged a similar sum of two guineas. What he now meant to propose 
was that persons who sold beer not to be used on their premises should have their 
licenses reduced to one guinea a-year, while those who sold beer to be consumed 
on the premises were to have theirs raised to three guineas a-year. At present 
the number of persons engaged in the sale of beer was 34,976, giving a revenue 
arising from beer licenses to the amount of £73,450. He expected that this 
would be increased by £35,000, because he anticipated that by reducing the 
license many persons would be induced to upen shops for the retail of beer not 
to be consumed on their premises, who would not retail it under the existing re- 
gulations,and he did not think (however desirable it might appear to some gentle- 
menin the House) that the increased charge for license would materially 
diminish the number of beer-shops generally, because he felt that though the 
increase of the licence on the one hand might deter some persons, the reduction 
onthe other hand would more than compensate for it. ‘Taking, then, the in- 
crease on the spirit licenses at £162,000, and that on the beer licenses at 
£35,000, the surplus would be raised to £1,815,000. He should now proceed 
to the reductions which he intended to make, and the prospects which he was 
enabled to hold out tothe country. In the first place, the house tax was reduced, 
which had amounted to £1,200,000. Reductions had beep made in the Cus- 
toms to the amount of £300,000, but as they bad aiready been alluded to by his 

Hon. Friend who brought in the Bill, he did not feel it necessary to go into details 

respecting them further, than to observe that the increased trade of the country 

would prevent a loss to the revenue by these reductions, exceeding £200,000 

(Hear, hear.] The whole of his reductions together would amount to something 

more than one million and a half, leaving the surplus which he proposed at about 

£235,000. He was aware that this was more in accordance with the custom 
which he had laid down for himself, of retaining only a smail surplus, than with 
that of his predecessors; but he would beg leave to remind the Committee that 
the calculation of the surplus last year was only £360,000, while the actual sur- 
plus was £2,160,000. [Cheers.] Under the present circumstances of the fi- 
nances of the country he thought he might safely reduce the surplus of the cur- 
rent year as low as he had stated. But there was another point of view in 
which it was necessary that the reductions should be looked upon as to their ef- 
fects upon the current year. ‘The loss by the repeal of the house tax would only 
¢ felt to the extent of one half as regarded the reduction this year. ‘The loss 
upon the interest of the money advanced to the East India Proprietors, instead 
of amounting to £750,000, would not be felt beyond the extent of £400,000 ; 
therefore, for this year there was £950,000 to be added tothe surplus. He felt 
justified in retaining but a smal! surplus when he looked around him and found 
the revenue of the country springing. up and increasing upon each reduction of 
taxation. To return to the alteration which he proposed to make with respect 
to the licensed dealers in spirits, he must observe that, however desirable it 
might be to add to the revenue in that way, an increased duty on spirits would 
only have the effect of increasing illicit distillation. In order to explain this 
more fully to the Committee, he would enter into a detail of what had taken 
place in England, Scotland, and Ireland, upon each alteration of the spirit du- 
ties. Before the year 1827 the dnty on spirits in England was 11s 9 3-4d per 
mperial gallon. The Average quantity of spirits brought to charge under that 
“uty was 3,959,990 gallons. ‘The duty was afterwards reduced to 7s 6d, and in 
1827, the year immediately following that reduction, the amount brought to 
charge rose from 3.959.990 gallons to 7,407,240 gallons. ‘The duty was con- 
tinued at 7s 6d, and it was found that the quantity increased to 7,717,300 gallons. 
since which period there had been no material variation in the amount. He came 
how to the case of Scotland. In that country previous tothe year 1825 the 
rate of duty was 6s 2d the imperial gallon. In 1825 it was reduced from that 

*nount to 2s 4 3-4d, and immediately after that reduction the amount of spirit 
brought to charge increased from 3,158,200 gallons to 4,334,252. In 1826 the 
‘crease was found to have further advanced to 5,950,941 gallons. In 1827, the 
'y Was raised from 2s 4 3-4d to 28 10d, and after that increase the quantity 
vught to charge fell from 5,950,941 gallons down to 3,985,000, but he was 

und to state his belief, that one reason of that very rapid fall was that there 
«! been a long previous expectation that the duty would beraised. He found, | 

wever, that in 1828 an increase had taken place, and that the quantity brought | 

. charge amounted to 4,752,000 gallons, and that in 1829 it had risen to 
695,000 gallons, and in 1830 te 5,756,000 gallons. In 1831 the duty was 

raised from 2s 10d to 3s 4d,and the quantity of spirit brought to charge amounted 

», 992,000 galions. Tn 1832, it was 5,991,000; in 1833 it was 5,401,009; 
tnd on the 5th of Jaly, 1834, it was 5,529,920. He stated these things to prove, 

‘at up to the present time the amount of spirits brought to charge in Scotland 

ned rather to increase than to diminish, and therefore, so far as could be 

sdged from that, there was notbing to indicate that the continuance of the duty 
> Scotland led to any very extensive tendency toillicit distillation The case of | 

: *iand proved that from the reduction of the duty which had taken place in 1824, 

aie of — brought to charge had be en diminished. The quantity of 

white a toc sarge te that country averaged from eight to nine millions, 

2 quantity produced tn the country was from 12 to 14 millions of gallons 
“oking, then, at the question in this point of view, was it not the doty of a Mi- 
ster placed in his situation, so to modify the duty on spirits in that country. as 

; Put a stop to illicit distillation, as far asin him jay‘ If he could enlarge the 

revenue of the country by imposing ar increased duty upon spirite, he might be 

“mpted to do so; but he felt that any attempt of the kind would only have the 

“tect of reducing the revenue, on the one hand. while it gave an increased sti- 

—— illicit distillation on the other. He thought the statements he 
’¢ read sufficiently showed that the increase of 4 ‘ 





he 


sty and the augmentation 


“ae quantity of illicit distillation were conte mporaneous He thought 
“where a Ministry had a large surplus at their disposal they were called 
f 1 th : 2 

} ; ver ' : 
; to make every ‘ er ym, and this which he prop ysed of 
“SUCing the d 5 . . 1 by } ’ r ? ; 
pirits, in ireland by one shilling, namely, from 3s 4d 


to 2s 4d, t 


= 
Che AlGiown. 
— ——-- . — 
he effect would be to put an end to illicit distillation, while, on 
| the other hand, it would increase the quantity purchased from 8,000,000 to 





10,000,000 ; if this were the case the result would be that there would not be a 
loss of more than £200,000 from this year's reduction, and with respect to 
future years there would be no loss to the revenue at all. ‘This was the answer 
he gave to the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin, when he told him that he 
had in view a financial measure for the relief of Ireland, which he trusted would 
be found effective without in any way diminishing the revenue It might be 
said that the reduction of the duty upon Irish spirits would give rise to smuggling 
from that country to Scotland, and it certainly would be the duty of Government 
to take every possible step to prevent such practices, although it was known that 
even under existing circumstances, the difference of duty between England and 


Seotland held out a temptation to smuggling over the border; but in all cases of | 


reduction in any one of the three countries he should fee! it his duty to bold out 


| @very protection to the fair trader. He was aware that he might be open to ob- 


jection in making a reduction in favour of Ireland, to the exclusion of Scotland ; 
but he did so on this ground, that by reducing the duty in Ireland he would in- 


| Crease the production, ani therefore cause no serious injury to the revenue, 
5 
whereas were be to make a like reduction in Scotland he would not be able to 


increase the production; but, on thé contrary, the revenue would suffer to the 
amount of £400,000 instead of £200,000. He knew it was a question upon 
which there was a great difference of opinion as to the policy or propriety of pre 
serving merely a smal! surplus in the bands of the Government, but he was 


| antious to do 30, and thereby to extend the greatest proportion of relief from 


taxation, because he felt the greatest confidence in the power of the country, 
and therefore, while reducing taxation, the revenue was likely to rally to sach an 
extent that there could be no danger from the reduction of the surplus revenve 
to however smal! an amount 


the resources of the country, and that the revenue was in such a state as to sup 


port itself. He was aware that in a great commercial country like this we must be 
liable to fluctuations to & certain extent, and he asa Minister of the Crown felt 
that he should but il! discharge his duty if be gave too sanguine a statement of 


ing, that the trade of this country was now in a good and healthy state, and had 
all the appearance of permanent prosperity. Having made this statement, he had 
only to remind the Committee, in conclusion, that Parliament had last year 
thought proper to vote a sum of twenty millions as a remuneration to West India 
proprietors on the emancipation of the slaves. In the statement which he had 
just made to the House, he had endeavoured to show in what manner he would 
be enabled to go on with the reduction of taxation, and at the same time meet the 
charge incurred by the vote granting this sum. Taxation to the amount of up 
wards of a million and a half had been got'rid of, and the interest of that grant 
provided fot at the same time—(loud cheers.}] He could assure the Committee 
that that one act of the British Legislature bad excited the astonishment 
and admiration of every foreign Power. They had witnessed with wonder 
the mingled feelings of charity and justice with which England had pre 

pared itself to advance for such a purpose a sum of money s0 great, 
that no other European power could grant it without the severest pressure of 
pecuniary difficulty. If such, then, were the feeling of other nations with respect 
to this country, how much more gratifying must it be to a British subject to re- 
flect, that while we were carrying on an important reduction in the amount of 
our taxation, we were still enabled to effect this great and beneficial object of 
negro emancipation—{cheers]. The Nuble Lord then moved that, towards 
raising the supply granted to his Majesty, the sum of £4,250,000 be charged 
opon the Consolidated Fund for the ensuing year 





Married.---On Tuesday, 25th mst., Mr. Hugh K. Henry, to Miss Hannah Stuart, 
both of this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 63 a7 per c nt. prem 
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By the Geo. Washington, Ontario, and other vessels, we are in possession of 
London papers to the 26th of July 

The ministry is re-formed, but with little alteration Lord Melbuurne be 
comes Premier; Lord Duncannon succeeds him in the Home Office, with a 


seat in the House of Peers; and Sir John Hobhouse succeeds the latter in the 


department of Woods and Forests, with a seat in the Cabinet. Earl Grey alone | 


goes out of office, who in our opinion was the mainspring of the whig party. — 
The discussions in both Houses of Parliament continue to be most interesting 
That which took place in the Lords on the 19th was marked by a peculiar and 
remarkable exacerbation of temper; a brief sketch will be found in our previous 
columns. It is to be regretted that a person of Lord Brougham's talents should 


| give way to his feelings so frequently; it has, indeed, attracted the attention of 


the public generally. Bell's Messenger, always a fair and moderate paper, uses 
the following remarks in reference to this matter :-— 

‘* Let us be allowed to observe, that it really excites our wonder, that the Lord 
Chancellor alone, of all around him, should remain insensible of the bad taste, 
wrong feeling, and needless mischief, which result from the use of this style of 
eloquence. He is always provoking and exasperating those whom lie does not 
cvnvince, and he so completely spoils the general tone and complacent feelings 


of society, by rendering the objects of his attack uncomfortadle and uneasy, and | 


by offending against all the received laws of courtesy and common civility, as 
to occasion himself to be considered (we do not speak in offence) almost a noi 
sance. Has Lord Brougham never by chance been present in any society, where 
some rough and rude spirit, under the impulse of some fancied slight or intended 


} affront, has directed some atrocions insult against the imagined offender, which 
\ leads every one to make commun cause in upholding the laws of good manners ; 
| and causes each to adopt the slight or insult as if directed at himself! But does 


not Lord Brougham almost daily commit offences of this nature, and does he 
not see that he is thus provoking into personal animosity even the drowsy apa- 
thy and dull inanity of the well-bred Noodles and Doodles of the peerage. We 
have not much more respect than Lord Brougham himself for some of these 


| proud and self-sufficient aristocrats; but we cannot approve of this trespassing 
| upon the courtesies of life—this needless snd tasteless, and ill-tempered energy 


of personal sarcasm.” 
A new Coercion Bill for Ireland had been produced in both houses, by the new 


| Cabinet, which omits several of the clauses contained in the former law. This 


Bill has received the sanction and support of Lord Brougham, notwithstanding 


he a short time ago declared that the old law in ai! its severity was actually | 


indispensable. This sudden conversion to an unexpected opinion has drawn 
down on his lordship the severest animadversions from other peers and also 
from the Times newspaper. It is surprising with what severity that journal, 
formerly his lordship's constant eulogist, assails the Chancellor's conduct—not 


only as a peer but as a politician. 


In our number of Jast week we hinted that Lord Grey had been treacherously | 


dealt with by his colleagues. There was, without duubt, a deep laid scheme 
to get him out of the Cabinet, which has been quite successfal—much to the 
disadvantage of the public weal in onr opinion 


mier’s son, was under Secretary at the Home Department—he of course has 


Lord Howick, the late pre- 


| resigned, and if any doubt be entertained of this young nobleman's conviction of 
| of the ill-treatment of his father, the following, we think, will be sufficient to 


dispel it. The conversation took place in the House of Commons on the 15th 


| of June. 


Lord Howick gave a succinct statement of the recent Cabinet difficulties, 
and complained of a disposition in the Howse to throw discredit on Earl Grey, 
as evinced by their cheers of the five Seceders 
tinctly, whether when he made his communication on the subject of the Coer- | 
cion Bill to Lord Wellesley, which communication indaced Lord Wellesley to 
change his opinion, he acted simply by bimeelf, or did he act in concert with 


| others, unknown to the Head of the Government? 


Mr. Littleton did not think himself Lound to answer that question 

There can be bat one opinion on reading this reply of the Irish Secretary ; that 
others of the Cabinet were in the plot is certain, and suspicion rests on some 
who ought to know better. Earl Grey, instead of resigning, should have promply | 
dismissed aij the parties Concerned, and then made his appeal to the public. Had | 
he done so, the whole nation would have rallied arovad him, and applauded his 
conduct. when he would have been more powerful than ever—such is the hatred 
of the British people to ali underhand dealings; but the Whigs never seem to 
show their spirit at the proper time. We shall see how long a Cabinet, formed 
out of such materials and upon euch principles, can endure. 

On the 25th of July, the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward his | 
Budget,—it presents the financial concerns of the country in a more farourable 


state than any year since the accession of the present party to power. In the last 
year of the Duke of Wellington’s Administration, it will he recollected, there was 
a surplus of three mi'lims steriinz, subse quent to which, Up to the present time, 


there has Deen Ho sarpias 





nd once or twice a deficiency. Mr. Baring, however, 


it is proper to state, @Xamined Lord Alth 


orp's plan, and in an acute and masts ry 
speech, seemed to show that his Lordstiiy s plane were Vivionary, and his 
prospects adelusion. He contended that all the estunated surplus was lounded 
On Suppesitious aug@entations of the revenue, many of which could not by any 
possibility be realized. Mr. Goulbourn, howe ver, who was the Chanecilor of the 
Exchequer in the Wellington Cabin: t, admitted that the finances were improved, 
in consequence of a year of comparative commercial prosperity He alfirmes, 
indeed, that there was bo difficully in making the revenue meet the expenditure 
with careful and judicious management. 
report of the Chancellor's expose. 
with all its defects. 

It is at last satisfactorily ascertained that Don Carlos bas reac hed Spain, and 
is now in the bosom of his frieuds. His flight was well mauaged ; ‘it wae at 
first reported that he sailed in Mr. Weld's yacht, direct for Biscay, buts ibeequent 
accounts render it almost certain that he passed through France. The following 
letter from a Pacis paper, the authenticity of which is fully vouched for, is con 
clusive as to the actual presence of Carlos in Spain :— 


We present in thie day's number a 
Tt is so favourable, that we roadily take it 


“ Elisondo, July 1? 
|“ My dear Friend---Our wishes are accomplished. His Catholic May 
| his brave and faithful subjects 
“On the 10th, at ten i the morning, 1 was told to go out of the town. J was 
scarce y six steps from my house when | caw four persons on horecbick, one of whom 
made 4 sign tame not © @ppearto recognise him. IL looked attentively and saw my 
| King. My emotion of Joy was such that I had nearly betrayed the secret which 
Charies V. had by a sig? already ordered me to keep. The King proceeded, and went 


) » among 


fore his Gentleman Usher and Captain of his Guard, 
“ The King intends to go to meet Rodi. L shall be the firet to havethe honour of 
leading him into the fire, for it is not here as in Portugal-eewe ght 
“ The King landed at Calais, and proceeded all through France ace 


He felt entitled to say that he had confidence in and alighted at my howse. At present he bas only a secretary with him, Iam there 
} 
| 


npan ! by 
one person only, At Paris he visited the Palais Ruyal, several places of publie 





the loan 
“It is intended topublish the Proclamation, of which I will eend you some copies. 


our finances and pecuniary resources. This, however, he was warranted in say- | resort, and even went to the play; he also saw several persons commissioned to make 


| “ As writiig paper 18 not to be had here [ have divided what I had withhie Majesty, 


who makes good use of it, for since his arrival at Elisondo he has been continually 
| writing to his family and his numerous friends, Adieu, my son.” 


We have always said that a long and civil war must Le the result of Ferdi 


| nand’s illegal attempt to ®et aside the lawful succession to the throne, How far 


France and England will fee! bound to interfere by virtue of the quadruple 


treaty, we donot know. The nextarrival will probably throw some light upon 


this important point. It is said, however, that the march of a French army to 
the Pyrenees, will be a signal for the Russian armies to advance upon the Khine 
| There has, it should not be forgotten, been a partial change in the French Cabi 
net, which resulted in the retirement of Marshal Soult, who has been sue 
| ceeded by Marshal Gerard. Soult, it is understood, was too warlike in bis policy ; 
and it is affirmed that Gerard, being more peaceful, will content himedlf with 
| paper warfare, and keep the French armies at home 
The movements of the British fleet in the Levant we do rot think portends any 
operations of importance. The object is, perhaps, merely to show Russia that 
we are in force in that quarter, - 
| West Indies —Jja many of the Islands the Ist of August has passed off with- 
| 
| out difficulty or danger. In Barbadoes and Bermuda po difficulty whatever has 
occurred, The day was observed with religious ceremonies in the latter; and 
in the former, from which we have’ papers to the 4th or Sth, the negroes remain 
| ed at work without Marmur or discontent. ‘From Trinidad, the accounts, which 
| are to the 29th of July, are not so favourable, as strong symptoms of discontent 
were manifested. The Governor had been insulted, and the day of emane ipa 
tion was dreaded. We have seen a letter from St. Thomas, dated August 9th, 
which says— 
‘¢ Some commotion has taken place in Grenada, Dominica, Antigua, Montserrat, 
and St. Kitts—particalarty in the last, where most of the elaves have refused to 
| work, and some fled to the mountains ; a strong force has been sent after them, 
composed of the military in the island, and 5600 marines and sailors which were 
landed from on board of five vessels of war that were at tit island, but we have 
| not heard any thing of their further proceedings, and it is much to be feared there 
will be a good deal of blood shed, I am informed by Mr. J-———., of Tortola, that 
all is quiet with them, and the negroes (with very few exceptions) have gone to 
their work, and conduct themeelves as usual ; the few who refused to obey orders 


| are in jail, andhe (Mr. J ) anticipates no further trouble.” 
} 








The Trumpet match, which we announced last week as having taken place at 
Niblo’s Garden, was, by the Judges and Umpire appointed for that purpose, de- 
cided in favour of Mr. Norton, who receives the prize of the Silver cup 

The American stage has received a great acquisition of strength. All the 
performers which were announced by our London correspondent, and published 
in the Albion a few weeks since, have arrived, with the exception of Mr 
| Mathews and Mr. Knowles, who may also be expected almost immediately. Mr 

Mathews, we understand, will be accompanied by Mre. Mathews, a lady of great 
| talent and accomplishments, and they will reside here, it is saul, about a year 
}and abalf. Mrs. M., our readers we believe generally know, does not appear 
| upon the stage. Miss Elphinstone and Miss Pelham have already appeared at 
Philadelphia, with marked success. Mr. Hunt and Mr. Burton arrived in the 
Ontario. Miss Phillips, the tragedian, has also reached these shores, and will 
make her debut at the Park, almost immediately. We have aleo the satisfaction 
of announcing the arrival of Mr. James Wallack. His stay, however, will be 
short, as he must return to London in January, in order to fulfil an engagement 
with Mr. Bonn. The distinguished talents and high popularity of this gentle 
man, will of course, ensure him brilliant success during his brief sojourn. The 
Park Theatre has been completely painted and renovated during the recess, and 
will open on Monday 
| *,* We have just seen the Montreal Daily Advertiser 

rest assured he shall hear from us next week. 


The Editor may 





It is with profound regret that we announce the death, by cholera, of Dr. 


Henry Coley, late of this city, while on a scientific tour in Texas and the north- 
| ern provinces of Mexico. ‘This calamity, according to letters jost received, 


took place at the village of La Bahia on the 16th of July Jast, after a struggle 


of six days. Dr. Coley was an English physician, highly skilful and exceed- 
ingly well versed in the various branches of his profession, who came to thie 
country about four years since, and established himeelf in New York, Many 
here can bear grateful testimony to his ardent zeal and professional acquire- 


ments, and not less so to the goodness of hie heart, and the entegrity of his cha- 
| racter. Disinterested to the last degree, and with « heart that knew no guile, 
| his life was passed in efforts to do good. To save a fellow ecreature—to 
j relieve the pangs of disease, were, with him, acts of paramount doty, 
which he performed onceasingly, and with a pleasure that kept pace with 
It was this romantic 
| love of philanthropy that cost him his most valuable life, for it appears by the 
| Jetters of his young travelling companion, Mr. John Bartlett, Jun, that on 
arriving at the village above named, the cholera was found there in its most 
concentrated form, that the only physician of the place had been already 
Instead of hastening 


} the extent of demands made on his benevolence 


} 
| carried off, and thatthe people were hourly perishing 


| from such @ scene of danger, he halted, and like the good Samaritan, proceeded 
| to heal the sick. Here he remained ten days, during which his practice was 
attended with extraordinary success, for not a case remained, when he himself 


He asked Mr. Littleton dis- | was seized. At lengh, exhausted by fatigue and debilitated by excitement, be 


sank under the dresd potency of the pestilence, and died a willing martyr to be- 


| manity. May the God of Mercy receive bis spirit. 


Dr. Coley has let behind him a young and accomplished widow, sod two 
fatherless children, wbo are smitten ty the earth by thie sad dispensation, and 
whom no consolation will console. ‘Time alone can alleviate their distress 
The Doctor was only thirty years of age 

In general jiteratare, the amiable deceased was wll versed—be was a good 
claseic, and wrote bis own language with facility, pority, and good taste. He 
poblished and edited several works during his residence in New York, and had 
he lived to finish bis travels ia Mexico, he would have given to the world 
avolume that would have done honour to his name. We yet hope that his 


| maps, sketches, notes, and memoranda, made during bis journey through the 
| province of Texas, will be collected, arranged, and publisbed, #8 we are confi- 


dent they embody moch valuable, and at present soknown information. This 
duty would seem to fall more properly un his wilow who i, by education and 
ability. fully competent to the task 





" 6am Sites . , os blic that the duties of her 
CARD.—Mise Hughes respectfully informs the pu . 

A school will be resumed on Wednesday, the 34 of September. ( mpetent 

teachers are engaged, and every moral and intellectual mprovement of the pupils 


| who mey be intrusted to Miss Hughes's charge- 3 Hivington-street, (Aug. |, 3. 
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WHEN MUSIC AWAKENS. 


Words by McGregor Logan ; arranged for the Harp by N. C. Bochsa. Presented to the Ausion by H. J. Trust, late pupil of N. C. B. 
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Awakens the flow'rets most delicate sighs, 
So my spirit bedew'd with the thought of thee, 
TABLE AT FIVE O'CLOCK. | 
MERICAN HOTEL, 229 BROADWAY.—In addition to the tables at 3 


o'clock, another at 5 o'clock will be continued through the Summer at this estab- 
ushment, and is served in the elegant new room on Broadway. June 14. 


ARWICK & Co. gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smelter 

J Office, No 32 New Street. New- York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St, 

Pp BYKNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Waters, No.6 
@ William street, New Vork [Jan. @. 


( NE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD.—At the City 
Saloon, opposite St. Paul’s Church. Broadway, the Tapestries of Raffaelle 
formerly owned by King Charles L., of England, known as the Apostolicais—each 
20 by 14 feet, were made at Brussels about 300 years since. 
Also--Rubens’ sublime painting of the Crucifixion, embracing 11 figures, large 


as life, 
Admittance 25 cts, season Ticket $1. [May 31-6mo. 


AVILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.—-The subscriber, having taken 

the Pavihon Hotel, on the Britssh side of Niagara Falls, and having made ar- 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description, 
is about to opee that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature's works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be kept 
at the Pavition, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 
putup at the House, 

The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usual te meet with im such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful. 

_Mareh 15.-tf, CHAS. ATKINSON, _ | 


As the dew-drops that nightly are shed by the skies, | 

















NEW ARRANGEMENT 
HE splendid Low Pressure Steamboat, CONSTITUTIC IN, Edward Zealand, 

, Master, will during the present season, touch at and leave the following ports, 
as follows .— 

Will leave Port Hamilton every Sunday morning at 6 o'clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto same morning at 10 o'clock, touching at Oakville ; leave Toronto at one o'clock 
and arrive at Cobourg at 9 o'clock same evening, touching at Port Hope. Leave 
Cobourg same evening at 10 o'clock, and arrive at Rochester at 6 o'clock next morn- 
ing ; leave Rochester at 6 o'clock on Monday evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 2 
o'clock next morning.—Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock on Tuesday morning, and 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o'clock, afternoon ; leave Toronto at 6 o'clock Wednesday 
moses and arrive at Port Hamilton at 10 o'clock same morning, touching at 

akvVilie. 

Will leave Hamilton every Wednesday afternoon at 1 o'clock, and arrive at To- 
ronto at 5 o'clock same evening, touching at Oakville. Leave Toronto at 7 o'clock 
same evening, and arrive at Cobourg at 3 o'clock next morning touching at Port 











Hope. Will leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Thursday morning and arrive at Rochester 
at 2 o'clock afternoon. Will leave Rochester at 7 o'clock same evening and arrive at | 
Cobourg at 3 o'clock next morning; leave Cobourg at 6 o'clock Friday morning and | 
arrive at Toronto at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, touching at Port Hope. —Wi!i leave | 
Toronto on Saturday morning at 6 o'clock and arrive at Hamilton at 10 o'clock same 
morning, touching at Oakville, and so on in rotation twice a-week, at the times above- 
mentioned, should the weather vermin 

The Conetivution will afford a safe and « 


rpeditious opportunity for Merchants | 
from New York and other places, to forward their Goods by way of Rochester to the 
hoad of Lake Ontario. : | 

Emigrants and others, destined for the western parts of Upper Canada, will find it 
to their advantage te come by way of Rochester, and proceed by the Constitution, 
the only steamer plying between that port and the head of lake Ontario, 

All baggage and small parcels are to be considered at the + e¢ owners, unless 
deli on board in charge of the Clerk 

Acrrrs.—At Hamilton, Messrs. E. & J. Rite ; Oakville, Mr. Thomas ; To- 
ronto, James F F. Smith, Eaq. ; Rochester, Mr. Gree: » forwarder ; Cobourg, I 
P ; t Hope, John Brown, Ksq 

Hamilton, h April, i834 [May 18-1. 















































. : . The spot and the moments that saw me as blest, 
Enjoys the sole blessing that earth has for me ; | . 

It then soars aloft upon fancy's wild wings. As love ever made his most favourite guest. 
To visit the spot to which memory clings, Se eat 1 Seen Soe Late a a - 














IRTH, AND HALL, No. 1 Franklin Square, New York, would intimate to 

their friends and country customers, that they have on hand an assortment of 
Cabinet and Horizontal PPANO FORTES, of their own and foreign manufature, ; 
which they can warrant for their qualities of tone and touch, equal to any in the mar- | 
ket. They have also just imported a large assortment of Violins, and Violoncellos ; 
of different prices and are constantly manufacturing all kinds of wind instruments, 
from the most approved scales, and can furnish at the shortest notice, all kinds of 
Bugles, Trumpets, and every article necessary to complete a full military band.— 
They daily receive new music from all parts of the United States, and are constantly 
importing and publishing fashionable music. = 

a B. Amateurs and professors are invited to call and see some French Music, just 
received, consisting of Duets for Violins, Duets and Trios for Flute, Quartettes, 
Music for Military Bands, full Orchestra, &c. 


ROPOSED CITY OF THE FALLS.—In consequence of the returns not | 
being all received from England and the West Indies, it is necessary to post- | 
pone the issuing of the shares to the several subseribers. A meeting of the proprie- 
tors will shortly take place, and due notice will be given of the course to be adopted, 
which it is hoped will prove highly satisfactory, while any who may not approve of it, | 
will have their deposites returned: due notice also of the time of distribution will be 
communicated. } 
The editors of those papers in which the former advertisement has been published, 
are requested to place it with the above, until further notice. 
TEETH. 
Spattvnt. AVERY, Surgeon Dentist, begs leave to announce that he has formed 
b a copartnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend exclu- 
sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical department of the profession. 
Testimonials can be shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability. 
The following, from Mr. E. Parmly, is respectfully presented :— | 
“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Brown | 
and Avery, I fee) great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire confi- 
dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, |! Park-place.” 
N.B. Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, near the corner of Broadway. 
{March 22, 6m.] 
————e 5 
ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN---Inform | 
their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- | 














| pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, | 


and Glee-singing. 
They will also accompany Ladies on the Pianeforte, and Harp: For terms, &c. 
apply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. 





CARD.—Mrs, Franklin respectfully informs her former pupils and the ladies of 
New York, that she has recommenced giving instruction in Vocal Music, at her 
residence, No. 10 Greene st., near Canal at. [May 24-3mo. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) 
The subscribers have established the following shi 
this port and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
each menth. 











Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov. 30, Mar. 30, 
Howard, | T.M. Harvey,jr. | July 14, Now. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30, 
Ajax, | C. A. Hiern, | Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 





St.George | W.C.Thompson, Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 


and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and | 


furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort of passengers. The price 
f passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, i fixed at 
e hundred and ten dollars : 
a state room. The days of sailing wil! be punctually observed, For f 
yard, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street. 


¢ 
iy ‘ 


sage, apply tothe masters, or 





[May 17---ly. | 


| 


| 


as a Line of Packets, between | 


r one hundred and forty dollors for the exclusive use | 


reight er pas- | 


R. W. JONES of London, inventor of the PATENT PERMANENT WRI- 
TING BOOK, and philosophical system of instruction in writing introduced 
throughout England under the immediate patronage of the King,is now giving instrue- 
tion at his Rooms 202 Broadway, New York. Any person fowarding a sheet of their 
hand-writing to Mr. J. will be supplied with directions and exercsses particularly 
adapted for the removal of the defects ; by attending to which an elegant hand may be 
readily obtained. Mr. J. can shew credentials under the King’s Seal from Dr. Sum- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester. References, N.Y., Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk ane 
Professor Anthon, All applications by letter, post paid, containing a remittance of 
$2 will meet with prompt attention, Mr. Jones's publications may be had from the 
Bookseilers. June 14-tf. 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 


Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
New-York. avre. 

France, E. Funk, |[Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. |,)Jan.24, May 24, Sep.24, 

Sully, C.A.Forbes| “* 8, “ 8, “ 8, jFeb. 1, June 1, Oct.1, 

Francis Depau, H.Robinson,| “16, “16, “* 16) “ 8 “ 8, - ‘, 

Rhone, J. Rockett, | ‘24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, 16, 


Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May ae Ms “ 24, “ 24, * 2, 











Formosa, W. B. Orne, 8, » |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. l, 
Francois Ist, W. Burrows} “16, “16, “ 16) “* 8 ‘“ 8 © 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,| “24, “24, “ 24) “ 16, * 16, i. 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. J, June i, Oct. 1.) “* 24, “ 24, * 
Charlemagne, Pierce, “sg, “ $s, “ 8,April 1, Aug. 1, ary 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholdt] ‘16, “16, “ 16) * 8, “ 8 © 6° 
Poland, Richardson,| “24, “24, “ 24) “16, “ 16, | Hy 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July 1, Nov.1,) “* 24, “ 24, ny 
Albany, Hawkes, “8, “ 8, “ 8,/May 1, Sept. 1, Jat 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘16, “16, “ 16) “ 8, © 8 6 
Henry IV. J. Castoff. “24, “33, * 2 - 16, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accomme 


| dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
| nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goode sent to et : 
| subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges o#c#? 
the expenses actually incurred. 


ther of the 


C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Walls. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. |. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
7, ys of Sailing frm 











Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing fr 

| New-York Lon — 16, 
Ontario, Sebor, \June [, Oct. 1, Feb. 14Mar.16,July — j 
Montreal, C.H. Champlin, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16,)April 1, Aug. |, + 16, 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mer. 1,) “* 16, 16, 
Sovereign, Griswold, “16, “16, “ 16,)May I, Sep. 1, Jam 
Hannibal, Hebard, |Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 “* 16, 16, Feb. 
Philadelphia, Morgan, ; “16, “16, “ 16 )Junel, Oct. 1, #8 vy 
Samson, Chadwick, |Seg. 1, Jan. 1, Mayij “* 16, IS aos . 
President, Moore, | 16, “16, “ 16,UJuly 1, Nov. 1, tthe 


7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons berthen, built in this city °°" 
best materials, copper and c»pper fastened, and are navigated by able and = po 
| enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very olegant oe me 
| tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, wae = 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement enter a 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, 1s 9° 


1ihe 
| at $120, exclusive of wimes and liquors, which will be furmehed each ago S of 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on board each 
| the ships. 


For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on haarc the shps ; # 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or te 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. heats 
| N B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsm« uth, es 
toland and receive pas 
and to different parts of Eng!and. 
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sengers, from whence steams< w run dal 
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